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ELECTRICAL RESEARCH STATISTICS 
THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER INDUSTRY 


SOURCE AND DISPOSAL OF ENERGY—MONTH OF AUGUST 


1949 


17,671,921,000 
7,349,039,000 


25 020,960,000 


95,800,000 
117,137,000 
524,350,000 

24,475,273,000 
3,.706,490,000 


20,768,783 ,000 


SALES 


5,251,649 
229.993 
144,910 
42,132,506 
21,932,000 
873,038,000 
4,032,982 ,000 
10,129,873 ,000 
202,074,000 
592,359,000 
285,204,000 
184,926,000 
46,395,000 

20,768,783 ,000 


$382,161,300 
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1,645 
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Current Statistical Data Covering 100 Per Cent of Industry 


1948 


17,506,351,000 
6,736,006,000 
24,242,357,000 
92,000,000 
118,576,000 
514,024,000 
23,701,757 ,000 
3,521,272,000 


20,180,485,000 


nw 


2,853,172 
1,649,032 
5,098 690 
204,712 
138,216 


39,943,822 


3,823,584,000 
731,953,000 


3,728,494,000 
10,648,263,000 
188,685,000 
502,412,000 


305,180,000 
199,440,000 
52,474,000 
20,180,485,000 


$356,863,000 
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Having Faith—And Going Forward 


By Elmer L. Lindseth 


President, The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 


and President, Edison Electric Institute 


A talk at the Press Conference held in connection with the 70th Anniversary of the 
Incandescent Light, Biltmore Hotel, New York City, October 18, 1949 


the week of October 16 to 22, 
he electric light and power com- 
banies this year commemorate the 
anniversary of the invention of the 
descent electric lamp by Thomas 
Edison—the invention that pro- 
the foundation for the modern 
ical industry. 
his last message to the electric light 
power companies, delivered at their 
ention at Atlantic City in 1931, Edi- 
said to us: “Have faith—go for- 
” 
fe have faith—faith in the Ameri- 
system of freedom with free enter- 
! And we are going forward in 
faith—the fastest-growing industry 
e nation ! 
et’s take a look at how the electric 
ty industry has grown in the twenty 
s since the world celebrated Light’s 
den Jubilee—the fiftieth anniversary 
dison’s invention of the first prac- 
] incandescent lamp—in 1929; and 
s project its possible growth in the 
t twenty years. 


Power Sales 


During the past twenty years the elec- 
light and power industry—including 
electric utility companies, and the 
ermmental agencies — has increased 
tric sales 3 1/3 times, and power 
t capacity 2 times. Of the total 

es 85 per cent are being made by the 

estor-owned companies. 
ile sales of kilowatthours have 

e up 3 1/3 times, revenue from sales 

€ gone up less than 214 times. This 

due to lower electric rates, which have 
tn made possible despite higher costs 












by improvements in design, construction 
and operation. 

It also reflects improvements result- 
ing from constant striving for better 
efficiencies and economies. 

Projecting the trends of the past 
twenty years over the next twenty years 
indicates that by 1969 annual kilowatt- 
hour sales will reach 850 billion, kilo- 
watt capacity 200 million, annual reve- 
nues $11% billion, and property and 
plant $65 billion. 

These figures are not a forecast. Long- 
range forecasting is both difficult and 
inexact, in a fast-growing industry like 
ours. So instead of forecasting the in- 
dustry’s growth for the future, I have 
merely projected its size on the arbitrary 
premise that the rate of growth in the 
next twenty years will be the same as 
that of the past twenty years. 

Please note this premise carefully. It 
is arbitrary. But the results are astound- 
ing. It is not at all unlikely that by the 
time of Light’s Centennial Jubilee, in 
1979, the electric utility industry will be 
selling altogether a trillion kilowatt- 
hours a year, and so we will be in a 
new series of figures—the trillions. 


Financing 


The six-year, nine-billion-dollar con- 
struction program, which the privately- 
owned electric light and power compa- 
nies of the nation started right after the 
war, is more than half completed. 

About 60 per cent of the financing 
of this post-war six-year construction 
program also has been completed. 

Of this 60 per cent, $2,265 million 
has come from the companies’ internal 
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sources of cash, as follows: depreciation 
reserves, $1,342 million; other reserves, 
principally retained earnings, $643 mil- 
lion; and cash, $280 million. 

The rest, amounting to $3,120 mil- 
lion, has come from the sale of securities 
as follows: bonds, $2,100 million; pre- 
ferred stocks, $435 million; and com- 
mon stocks, $585 million. 

There remains to be provided in the 
remainder of this year, and in the next 
two years, funds aggregating about 
$3,615 million. It is presently estimated 
that $1,500 million of this sum will 
come from the companies’ internal 
sources, as follows: depreciation reserves, 
$930 million; ether reserves, principally 
retained earnings, $350 million; and 
cash, $220 million. 

The remainder, totaling about $2,115 
million, will come from the sale of se- 
curities as follows: bonds, $1,400 mil- 
lion; preferred stocks, $290 million ; and 
common stocks, $425 million. 


Investor Relations 


To date the securities of the electric 
utility companies have been well received 
by the investing public, and we are do- 
ing all things possible to insure the con- 
tinuance of a healthy market for our 
forthcoming issues. 

Our relations with our investors are 
of the best, and we aim to keep them 
so by maintaining a record of adequate 
earnings to safeguard existing invest- 
ment in these properties and to attract 
additional investment as required to 
provide more service, for more uses, by 
more people. Doing this is a genuine ser- 
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vice to the general public and the na- 
tional economy. 

In any discussion of the electric util- 
ity business we are confronted with an 
extraordinary paradox. 

The relations of our business with its 
customers are at an all-time high. We 
are growing at a rapid rate. Rates are 
low, as evidenced by the fact that the 
cost of electricity today is relatively the 
lowest item and best value in the family 
budget, or in any other budget. 

But, notwithstanding an excellent rec- 
ord of performance, our business is faced 
with extensive encroachment on the elec- 
tricity utility field by the federal govern- 
ment, and nationalization of whole seg- 
ments of this major basic industry. 


Construction 


Since V-J Day, four years ago, the 
electric light and power companies of 
the nation have expended about Five and 
a Half Billion Dollars to expand and 
improve electric service. 

We will invest over Two Billion 
Dollars in new property and plant this 
year. 

By the end of 1951 we will have in- 
vested over Nine Billion Dollars in our 
post-war six-year construction program. 

This Nine Billion Dollars is all pri- 
vate capital that is being put to use for 
the public service and benefit. 

Throughout World War II we sup- 
plied plenty of power on time for war 
production and all other essential pur- 
poses. However, the war prevented us 
from making normal additions to our 
systems. But those years our Army, 
Navy and Air Force, such projects as 
Oak Ridge, and our allies had first call 
on all the new electric equipment that 
could be produced. It went to war, and 
properly so. 

For the past two years, it was nip- 
and-tuck to meet the rising demands for 
electricity with the facilities we had, and 
all we could add by pressing new con- 
struction with utmost vigor. 

But now we are over the hump! 

Our six-year construction program 
will add about 21 million kilowatts to 
our power production capacity. This is 
a 52 per cent increase over our capacity 
of 40 million kilowatts on V-J Day. It 
is more than half completed. 

During the same six-year period, the 
Federal Government will have built 
3,050,000 kilowatts of capacity, and 
municipal and other local public agen- 
cies will have built 1,850,000 kilowatts, 
a total of 4,900,000 kilowatts. 
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Reserve Capacity 

In our business we regard reserve ca- 
pacity of 15 per cent as necessary and 
adequate to meet in full the require- 
ments of both our national peacetime 
economy and national security. 

The record of the industry during the 
war years was a good one. Secretary 
Krug, then head of the power branch 
of the War Production Board, said, 
“Power was never too late ‘or too little.” 

Following the war, in 1946, the de- 
mand for electricity started to rise much 
faster than additional capacity could be 
constructed. 

In 1947 we had reserve capacity of 
only 5.4 per cent, and last year it was 
only 5.9 per cent. 

By the end of this year we expect to 
have built our reserve capacity up to 
11.5 per cent, probably nearer 14 per 
cent. Next year we expect to have re- 
serve capacity of more than 15.0 per 
cent, and in 1951 reserve capacity over 
18.0 per cent. 


Sales Promotion 

With our population increasing and 
the uses of electricity multiplying, future 
demand for electricity has literally no 
limits. 

But we do not sell electricity per se. 
We sell use of electricity. We have to 
sell electricity by promoting the sale of 
appliances and equipment that use elec- 
tricity, from television sets to electric 
furnaces. 

We are local businesses. Therefore, 
we have to build our home markets— 
our local area markets. This is the eco- 
nomic reason why so many of our com- 
panies engage in area development— 
in upbuilding the industry and the agri- 
culture of the areas they serve. 

We are helping to develop the elec- 
trical market by sales engineering and 
sales promotion, by ringing doorbells and 
by advertising. 

Ours is a volume business. The bigger 
our market, and the better our load di- 
versity, the more economically we can 
produce and distribute. I think uni- 
versally we believe and practice this 
philosophy. 

Customers 

Since the war our customers have in- 
creased in numbers more than ever be- 
fore. 

Twenty years ago the electric utility 
industry served 24 million customers. 
Its generating capacity was about 30 
million kilowatts, and its electricity pro- 
duction 92 billion kilowatthours. 
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te. We still have the job of selling 
r service to many farmers. 

Come year-end, the electric companies 
| be serving 2,400,000 farms; the 
‘A Cooperatives 2,350,000 farms ; and 
¢ municipalities and various other 
4] public agencies, 230,000 farms. 
The electric companies are supplying 
wholesale rates about 60 per cent of 
e power distributed by REA coopera- 


€s. 

The electric companies are supplying 
boperatives at much lower average rates 
an REA generating plants charge the 
operatives. 

The latest REA reports reveal that 
e average price the companies charged 
operatives is 9.5 mills per kilowatt- 
pur, while the average price the REA 
nerating stations charged the coopera- 
es they served is 13.6 mills—that is, 
8 per cent more than the companies 
barged. 

While the farmer’s average use has 
creased over 200 per cent in 20 years, 
s average annual bill has increased 
ly 31 per cent. 


Farm-line Extension Almost 
Complete 

In another two years the task of tak- 
gelectricity to the farms of the United 
ates will be practically completed. 
Nevertheless, REA is now erecting 
pwer plants where power is already 
ailable at rates below what it will 
pst these REA plants to generate power. 
Further, REA is now constructing 
ansmission lines that duplicate the 
es of electric companies’ established 
stems. 

The cry that the REA must build 
pbwer plants and transmission lines to 
ake up a power shortage is generally 
true. 


| Only last week agents of the REA 


ere in Ohio seeking to get the distribu- 
on cooperatives there to borrow Fed- 
al money for the construction of a gen- 
ating plant and a duplicating trans- 
ission system at a cost of more than 
2 million. 

These facilities would not provide ser- 
ce to a single additional farmer (99.4 
t cent of all farms in Ohio already 
bve electric service). Neither would 
ey result in any reduction in cost. 
ather, the opposite is the case. This 
oject would result in increased cost 
these farmers. Yet, in their zeal to 
ect competing systems, agents, of the 
deral government are thus seeking to 
d out the taxpayers’ money. 
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There is no need for such REA 
projects. They constitute an economic 
waste. They are piling a needless and 
unjust burden on our taxpayers. 

We don’t believe the people of 
America want this—or that the farmers 
want it, either. 

There is no limit to what the REA 
fallacies may lead to, unless the whole 
REA scheme of things is reviewed, clari- 
fied and controlled. This is properly a 
job for Congress. 


Economy and Efficiency 


It is significant that the national aver- 
age price of electricity per unit in 1948 
was 17 per cent less than in 1939; and 
the average residential price per unit 
for 1948 was 25 per cent below that 
10 years ago. 

This represents a phenomenal achieve- 
ment in view of the fact, that like every- 
one else, the electric companies have 
been plagued by the great rise in con- 
struction and operating costs since the 
war. 

The cost of various items we use has 
increased anywhere from 50 per cent to 
200 per cent. For example, the cost of 
building a steam-electric plant has gone 
up as much as 75 per cent per kilowatt. 

With costs rising much faster than 
revenues, our companies naturally have 
been driving harder than ever to develop 
all possible new improvements in efficien- 
cies and economies. 


The Public’s Money 


In general, our companies have mu- 
tually satisfactory relations with their 
customers and employees, the general 
public, and the regulatory agencies. 

The money invested in our companies 
is the public’s money. Invested in these 
companies, this money sustains genuine 
public ownership of a public service, 
operated for the public and regulated 
by the public. 

Whether our companies seek either 
debt capital or equity capital, they must 
compete with many other large enter- 
prises seeking capital. 

Because ours is a low margin-capital 
business, none of our companies can 
finance its requirements for additions 
to property and plant out of its retained 
earnings. 

Therefore, each must attract addi- 
tional investment; and to do so, must 
maintain a record of earnings that will 
convince investors of the safety of its 
funds and the prospect of an adequate 
returns for its use. 

The history of the electric utility busi- 
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ness indicates that no sound power 
project has as yet come to light which is 
too great for private capital to finance. 
But uneconomic projects—large or small 
—do not attract private capital. 

There is no escaping the fact that this 
business has the responsibility to earn 
an adequate return for the investors. It 
is in the interest of our customers that 
we do this. The return must be sufh- 
cient to enable it to attract more capital, 
to provide more service, as our customers 
require it. 


Socialization By Taxation 


It is inherent in our business that 
we share the ups and downs of our cus- 
tomers, individually and collectively. 

Their interests are our _ interests. 
What helps our customers, helps us. 
What hurts our customers, hurts us. 

Today there impends over this inter- 
est a menacing cloud which is casting an 
increasingly broader and blacker shadow. 

That is the trend toward an even 
more socialistic Federal government, as 
demonstrated specifically by the develop- 
ing socialization of the electric light and 
power industry. 

In 1933, Federal and municipal elec- 
tric light and power systems were serv- 
ing 2,200,000 customers, or 9 per cent 
of the nation’s total. 

Today they are serving 7%4 million 
customers, or 19 per cent of the total, 
with power costs heavily subsidized b; 
the taxpayer, and preference clauses dis- 
criminating against electric customers 
who pay their own way. 

Up to 1930, the Federal government 
had built only 17 small hydroelectric 
plants, each of these as an adjunct to 
an irrigation dam. Total installed ca- 
capacity was 226,000 kilowatts. 

Now one of the Hoover Commission 
reports brings us up to date as foilews: 

a. As of June 30, 1947, the Federal 
government had plants with a ca- 
pacity of approximately 5 million 
kilowatts. It had additional 
under construction with a capacity 
of 814 million kilowatts. And con- 
struction authorized by Congress 
contemplated almost 7 million kilo- 
watts more. 

b. Thus in 1960 the Federal govern- 
ment will have in operation 172 
plants with a capacity of about 
20,233,637 kilowatts. 

In 1932—17 years ago—the electric 
companies served 94 per cent of the 
electric utility business of the country. 

Today, due to the invasion of this 
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field by the Federal government, the elec- 
tric companies serve but 85 per cent of 
the business. 

The Federal government has usurped 
this business through competition based 
on discriminatory taxation and other 
financial devices. 

The electric companies are gravely 
coricerned, and we believe the American 
people should be gravely concerned, by 
these maneuvers. We believe the press 
should be. 

It is plainly contrary to sound princi- 
ples of economics and democratic gov- 
ernment that taxes collected from our 
self-supporting electric companies be 
used to help support competing, govern- 
ment-owned electric systems which are 
largely tax-exempt; and which, in addi- 
tion, are subsidized out of taxes collected 
from the public. 


Tax Subsidies 


It likewise is plain that the American 
system of freedom of enterprise cannot 
survive indefinitely under a regime which 
divides a major basic industry into two 
parts; one part that is taxed, and the 
other part that is tax-subsidized. 

The Federal government today is tak- 
ing as taxes over 11 per cent of the total 
revenues which the electric companies 
receive from the sale of electricity. 
These are Federal taxes only. 

But the government power systems 
pay no Federal taxes. 

This differential of 11 per cent shows 
there is no magic in the government’s 
claim that it can produce and sell power 
at lower prices than the electric com- 
panies. 

Nevertheless, this claim — repeated 
over and over by government power 
propagandists—results in unjust, adverse 
criticism of the companies’ rates. 

There is no denying that the propa- 
ganda claiming the government projects 
supply power cheaper, is harmful to the 
companies; even though the government 
actually does not supply power cheaper, 
will all tax-exemptions, tax-subsidies, 
and accounting practices measured. 

The fact is that government power 
rates are subsidized by the taxpayers. 

Aside from paying no Federal taxes, 
and generally little or no locai taxes, 
the government power projects pay: (1) 
no interest whatever in some cases, and 
only partial interest in other cases; and 
(2) the allocations of total cost of mul- 
tiple-purpose projects charged to power 
production are open to question. 

We in the electric light and power 
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“Simplified Electricity for Utility Workers” 
Is New Course Prepared by P. R. Rutledge 


ETTER employee understanding of 

the overall operation of his elec- 
tric company is one of the primary ob- 
jectives of the newly published training 
course, “Simplified Electricity for Util- 
ity Workers,” by P. R. Rutledge, in- 
dustrial engineering manager of Cen- 
tral Hudson Gas Electric Co., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Also designed to aid electric company 
employees wishing to qualify for pro- 
motion, the new book, using a limited 
amount of arithmetic, provides a prac- 
tical and easily comprehended guide to 
the fundamentals of electricity, covering 
as well the basic equipment and meth- 
ods used in the generation, transmission, 
distribution and metering of electrical 
energy. 


and 


Based largely on suggestions of non- 
technical employees, to whom it should 
be most valuable, the new course was 


h ovembe t 
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reviewed during preparation by pry 
cal engineers in several large elegy 
companies. In its final form, “Sim; 
fied Electricity” consists of ten 
rately bound units, attractively pring 
and illustrated with photographs , 
diagrams, and a loose-leaf binder to 
used as a permanent container. 
Following the first unit, “Our Jj 
with the Power Company,” are uw 
titled “Magnetism,” “Introduction 
Practical Electricity,” ‘““The Terms Wj 
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business do not believe that the Ameri- 
can people want a socialistic state. How- 
ever, there is a very grave danger that 
they are having socialism envelop them 
without their realizing it. 

We now have information that Fed- 
eral power agencies are becoming very 
active in New England. 

Socialization has made great inroads 
on our industry. But we hope that by 
exposing the facts to light, we can stem 
and then reverse this tide. 


Principles 

What are we for? 

We in the electric utility business 
have a philosophy of being for things— 
not just against them. Witness our rec- 
ord. 

The electric companies believe in the 
sound economic development, use and 
conservation of the nation’s natural re- 
sources in the general public interest. 

We recognize that there is a need 
and a place for government functions 
in respect to river development for water 
supply, flood prevention, reclamation and 
navigation, and the by-product genera- 
tion of electricity where this is a sound 
operation. 

We are willing and eager to cooper- 
ate in such development; to buy power 
from the government at fair prices, and 
to transmit, distribute and sell it at fair 
prices under strict regulation of prices 
and service. 






























Use,” “Sources of Electrical Energ) ow 
“How A-C Behaves,” “Electric M Imer | 
tors,’ “Transformers,” “Instrumey 
and Meters,” and “Generation, Tra 
mission, Distribution.” 
The complete course is now availa 
from Delmar Publishers Inc., Alba 
N. Y., at $10 per copy. Further inf 
mation may be obtained by writing 
the publishers. 
We vigorously oppose the encroa 
ment by government into the field 
private enterprise and the electric |i 
and power business, in respect to tra 
mission, distribution and sale of ¢ 
tricity, and discrimination against 
customers of our companies. “3 
Companies generally do not object ‘01 
Federal subsidy of rural distributi th 
lines—if this be the national policy “f 
to service rural areas not already serv ; 
But they do object to (1) duplicat 
existing facilities, and (2) erecting copairme 
peting plants. fief in: 
There is no foundation to the ciged goa 
by proponents of government power ory 
esse 





the Federal government must extend 





operations in the electric service busing’ "8 
because of the inability or unwilling a L 
DcKhol 


of our companies to supply services. 





fiden 





We maintain that the electric ini : 
pani 





try is a business that involves mi 
: . Ad vali 

more than the production and deliv 
of energy. In - 
in 1 


Our business is fundamentally a4 


, : . gember: 
vice business; and our companies 








: the st 
more than three generations have d 
; aS ope 
onstrated that they do a superior jo) of 








supplying complete electric service ted 
consumers. 

These, briefly, are the highlights 
the picture we would like to leave 
you today. Should you want any furl 
data on any point, we will do our! 
to get them for you. 
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“Simp 
ten se 
Y pring 
— 7 LECTRIC service might have 
a been seen in a new light by the 
; American public if it had been 
Omg hossible for the electric industry’s 42% 
be illion customers and 3 million stock- 
‘san olders to attend a recent “get-acquaint- 
Enem d” dinner-meeting held by President 
tric I Imer L. Lindseth for EEI Committee 
istrumer 
mn, Tran 
7 availa) 
.» Albag 
ther ink 
writing 
encroaff 
ie field 
ctric lig 
t to tra 
e of el 
cae. Emer L. LinpsETH 
= Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
t object tors, EEI, and also President of 
istributi the Institute. Mr. Lindseth is 
* President of The Cleveland 
i policy Electric Illuminating Co., Cleve- 
ady serv¢ land, Ohio. 
duplicati 


cting cmpairmen. As each chairman gave a 


ief informal description of the duties 
























the ced goals of his committee, few electric 
power testomers could have failed to be im- 
extendgesed by the comprehensive and con- 


uing attention being given to his elec- 
cal living; and electric company 
bckholders would have gained further 
fidence in the efforts of their electric 
panies to increase the effectiveness 
d value of their investment. 


ice busin 
willingy 
Vices. 
tric inil 
Ives mi 


id deliv ‘ ; 
In working committees now totaling 


in number, some 1100 committee 
mbers devote their time and energy 
the study of specific problems of elec- 
operation, always with the ultimate 
of providing more efficient electric 
fice and developing more ways in 
ich electricity can serve. Individual 


tally aq 
\panies 
have d 
rior jo) 
rvice t¢ 





ghlightMinpensation for this work can only 
leave ¥ considered in terms of satisfaction in 
any furib well done and increased knowledge 
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chosen field. 
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to Serve Public 


All committee activities, and Insti- 
tute functions and policy as well, are 
under the guidance of the Board of 
Directors, composed largely of chief 
executives of member companies. An 
Advisory Committee, consisting of 24 
electric company executives, acts in a 
consulting capacity on matters of broad 
electric utility policy. 

Reporting directly to the Board of 
Directors and under its immediate su- 
pervision are EEI’s 13 General Com- 
mittees, dealing with accident preven- 
tion, codes and standards, the electric 
power survey, financing and investor re- 





On an international plane, ap- 
proval and admiration of EEI 
committee work was bestowed in 
sincerest form earlier this year 
when a Technical Aid Mission of 
the Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation, composed 
of leading electric system execu- 
tives from nine European coun- 
tries, recommended that “exchange 
of experience and ideas about 
power station operation should be 
encouraged and increased at all 
levels of employment. Jt is felt 
that the functions so efficiently 
performed in this respect by the 
Edison Electric Institute in the 
United States should also be per- 
formed in Europe, preferably by 
a technical association of utili- 
ee ae le 











lations, industrial relations, insurance, 
membership, prize awards, purchasing 
and stores, rate research, rural and ur- 
ban development, statistics, and trans- 
portation. The Board exercises general 
control over the committees of the Ac- 
counting, Commercial, and Engineering 
Divisions. 

Three of the General Committees, 
the Electric Power Survey Committee, 
the Committee on Financing and In- 
vestor Relations, and the Rural and 
Urban Development Committee, began 
operation this year. While these and the 
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EEI General, Accounting, and Engineering 
Committees Seek Efficiency, New Ways 


other General Committees have cen- 
tinuing functions, the Board may au- 
thorize special committees from time 
to time to undertake specific tasks. 
Since committee plans and activities 
of the Commercial Division for the cur- 
rent administrative year appeared in 
last month’s BULLETIN, this survey of 
EEI committee work will cover the 
General Committees and those of the 
Accounting and Engineering Divisions. 


Codes and Standards Committee 
With J. T. Barron of Public Service 
Electric and Gas Company, Newark, 
N. J., as chairman, the Committee on 
Codes and Standards has, in addition to 
jurisdiction over codes and standards, a 


primary responsibility for liaison be 
tween the electric industry and outside 
organizations. 


Important inter-industry functions of 
the committee include cooperation with 
such groups as the National Electrical 
Manvi :turers Association and the Na- 
tional tire Prevention Association; su- 
pervision of electric industry represen- 
tatives on committees dealing with co- 
ordination of plant facilities of the tele- 
phone, telegraph, and railroad indus- 
tries ; and supervision of electric industry 
participation in some sixty committees 
of the American Standards Association. 





J. T. Barron 


Chairman of the Committee on 
Codes and Standards — Vice 
President in Charge of Com- 
bined Operations, Public Service 
Electric and Gas Co. 
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Accident Prevention Committee 
The Accident Prevention Committee, 
with W. T. RoceErs, Ebasco Services 
Inc., New York, N. Y., as chairman, 





W. T. RoceErs 


Chairman of the Accident Pre- 
vention Committee—Safety Con- 
sultant, Ebasco Services Inc. 


does not and cannot stop accidents. The 
actual job of accident prevention must 
be done by the operating forces of the 
companies themselves. The Committee’s 
job is to study the trends, analyze the 
causes, prepare accident prevention ma- 
terial such as procedures, specifications, 
educational matter and the like, and to 
assist and inspire in every way possible 
the executive and supervisory people in 
the member companies to do their job 
of preventing accidents. 

Committee work is divided roughly 

into three spheres of activity: 

1. Through subcommittees, it pre- 
pares statistical reports and studies, 
specifications, pamphlets, posters, 
films and other training aids for 
distribution to the membership. 

2. Meetings of the Committee ar- 
range for full discussion of haz- 
ards, accidents and _ prevention 
measures, and promote a free ex- 
change of information and ideas. 

3. Through publicity, educational 
work and propaganda, and the 
use of “safety multipliers,” it en- 
deavors to obtain positive directed 
action in accident prevention on 
the part of executives, supervisors 
and other committees of the In- 
stitute. 


” 


The Committee, through its subcom- 
mittees, is carrying on continuing re- 
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EEI General Committees 


search in such matters as statistics, 
review and analysis of fatal accidents, 
resuscitation techniques, specifications 
for tools and equipment, and particu- 
larly protective equipment, study of 
hazards peculiar to generation, trans- 
mission, distribution, stores, motor ve- 
hicles, office, meter reading, etc. It also 
prepares educational and training ma- 
terial such as posters, sound-slide films, 
booklets and other aids. Projects for 
the year include continuing 
work on specifications for rubber gloves, 
line hose, sleeves, hoods and blankets; 
publication of a pamphlet on Use and 
Care of Hot Line Tools; distribution 
of a report on Safeguarding of Work 
Areas; preparation of a pamphlet on 
Generating Station Accidents, a sound- 
slide film on generating station acci- 
dents, posters applying specifically to 
the electric utility industry; preparation 
of the sound-slide film on public haz- 
ards; specifications on Body Belts, Straps 
and Climbers; publication of a booklet 
on training with particular reference to 
safety; a report on the Safe Handling 
of Poles; and publication of a booklet 
and a study of Edison Medal Cases. 

Meetings of the committee are 
planned for midwinter in Texas, to 
give members in the South and South- 
west an opportunity to attend, and an- 
other tentatively scheduled for Septem- 
ber, 1950, to be held in Salt Lake City. 
Round table discussion and exchange of 
accident experience will be emphasized 
at these meetings, while verbal reports 
of subcommittee activities will be kept 
to a minimum. 


coming 


Subcommittees are now being formed 
to translate into action the suggestions 
of presidents of member companies made 
in reply to letters sent out by past-presi- 
dents of the Institute, C. E. Oakes and 
E. R. Acker, which called for direct 
action to electric company 
accident Several suggestions 
selected for immediate attention are: 


improve 
records. 


1. To develop principles to obtain 
executive interest, and demonstrate 
to employees that executive con- 
cern exists. 

2. To make on-the-scene studies of 
specific safety methods used by 
companies having the best records. 

3..To study the basis for the claim 
that there is a difference in inter- 
pretation of standards and desig- 
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nation of certain cases as lost-time 
accidents. 

4. To analyze employment procedures 
from a safety viewpoint. 




























































WALKER L. CISLER 








Chairman of the Electric Power 









































































Survey Committee — Executive 

Vice President, The Detroit Edi- Gas 

son Co. E.M 
Ently ac 

5. To devise plans for improved train-ffinson, 
ing of supervisors and foremen. E Coope 
6. To apply safety materials specifi-tgpresent 
cally to electric industry jobs, parfims, or 
ticularly with regard to work ex§untry 
posure to electric shock and burnfipn conc 

Dn in t 
Electric Power Survey Committee bn is re’ 
The Electric Power Survey Commitfiinual c: 
tee was appointed in March, 1947. Ibid the « 
purpose is to conduct periodic surveys olfimated | 
(a) the electric power situation throughfiid reser 
out the United States with regard tifa nati 
capabilities, loads, and reserve marginsfiftvey u 
and (b) scheduled production of heawfig about 
electric power equipment and open marfiludes 
ufacturing capacity available for producfi¥ refer: 
ing additional equipment. The establishfimmitte 
ment of this committee provided for the p: 
continuation, on a voluntary basis, of #§nsmiss 





function somewhat similar to that pet 
formed during the war years by th 


Office of War Utilities of the War Pr 
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duction Board with which the membeffring ¢] 
of the committee and many others talflsent ¢ 
ing part in its work were associated. (Mints m: 

The importance of this committee, #Bductio 
the time of its appointment, was ¢ituring 
phasized by the unprecedented rate GMonal ¢ 
growth of the postwar loads and exami 
need, both from the standpoint of ling ab; 










national economy and national defen 
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puntry's expanding electric power sys- 
ms to serve them. Orders for great 
yantities of new electric generating 
quipment had been placed immediately 
lowing the war, but considerable time 
required for manufacture of such 
qipment. Also, the manufacturers 
vere confronted with reconversion ad- 
stments, material shortages, and man- 
ower problems. Thus it was not until 
047 that any appreciable amount of new 
stwar equipment became available. 
eanwhile, loads grew and reserve mar- 
ns decreased. 
The committee conducted its first sur- 


ry in the spring of 1947. Since then 


rveys have been made at semi-annual 
tervals, the sixth having been com- 
eted in October, 1949. A report of 
is sixth survey will be issued at an 
tly date. 
Members initially appointed to the 
pmmittee are WALKER L. CIsLEr, chair- 
lan, The Detroit Edison Co.; C. W. 
AYOTT, vice chairman, Hartford Elec- 
ic Light Co.; V. M. Marquis, Ameri- 
Gas and Electric Service Corp. ; and 
LE. Moore, Ebasco Services Inc. Re- 


Ently added to the committee is N. B. 


linson, Southern California Edison Co. 


|Cooperating with the committee are 


als specifi-fepresentatives of the electric power sys- 


Ss, Of power areas, in all parts of the 
untry who report complete informa- 
bn concerning the electric power situa- 
bn in their own areas. The informa- 
n is reviewed and coordinated at semi- 
Inual conferences of the representatives 
d the committee. Data concerning es- 
ated peak loads, expected capabilities, 
d reserve margins are then assembled 


a national and a regional basis. The 
b margin 


rey usually covers a period extend- 
p about three years or more ahead and 
ludes actual results for the past year 
reference purposes. In addition, the 
mittee maintains an up-to-date map 
the principal interconnected electric 
smission lines in the United States. 
ooperating also with the committee 
the country’s principal manufactur- 
of heavy electric power equipment. 
ting the semi-annual. conferences they 
sent complete data concerning ship- 
mts made, orders on hand, current 
duction schedules, and open manu- 
uring capacity for production of ad- 
onal equipment. Thus it is possible 
examine the adequacy of manufac- 
ing ability to meet the probable needs. 
The resuits of these surveys serve to 
ntain a comprehensive and up-to- 
Picture of the electric power situa- 
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C. E. OAKEs 


Chairman of the Committee on 

Financing and Investor Rela- 

tions — President, Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co. 


tion during the years ahead, both on a 
national and regional basis. It is be- 
lieved that the information is of great 
value to the electric power industry, 
both operating and manufacturing, and 
to interested governmental agencies and 
others. 


and Investor Relations 


Committee 


Financing 


The Financing and Investor Relations 
Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Cuas. E. Oakes, President of Penn- 
sylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, 
Pa., has its plans well under way for 
an active year. The major objective of 
the committee is to provide the electric 
industry, through research study and 
informal group discussion, data and in- 
formation for the promotion of better 
investor relations and for the consum- 
mation of successful financing of the 
vast expenditures that yet confront the 
industry in tts expansion program. 

Upon the recommendation of its 
Planning Committee, under the chair- 
manship of A. F. Tegen, President of 
General Public Utilities Corp., New 
York, Chairman Oakes has made several 
assignments for subcommittee study look- 
ing to a two-day meeting on Dec. 15 
and 16, when these items will be dis- 
cussed at informal round table con- 
ferences. 

The subjects to be covered by four 
subcommittees are: 

1. A study of methods to create a 
wider market for equity securities, 
including cooperation with éfforts 
now being made in this direction 
by the Stock Exchange. John S. 
Osborne, chairman. 

2. Committee to study cooperation 
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with other groups to work on the 
problem of double taxation, which 
is vitally affecting the equity se- 
curity market. Harold Quinton, 
chairman. 

3. Committee to consider a presenta- 
tion of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report to the Con- 
gress of the United States. A. F. 
Tegen, chairman. 

4. Committee to obtain information 
regarding security sales, such in- 
formation to be transmitted to 
EEI member companies, explain- 
ing the “whys” and “wherefores” 
of the success or failure of security 
issues being made by electric utility 
companies generally. H. A. Busch, 
chairman. 

The other items assigned by Chair- 
man Oakes for study by individual com- 
mittee members consist of the following: 

1. A study of other factors which ap- 

pear to have significant effect on 

the market value of common stock, 
such as the company’s dividend 
practices. 

2. A study of the effect of the equity 
capital ratio on the price of com- 
mon stock, including consideration 
of the tax cost to a company be- 
cause of high equity ratios. 

3. A study of the relationship of an- 
nual dividend disbursements to 
total common stock equity and the 
effect, if any, of such relationship 
on the price of common stock. 
(This would show the stockhold- 
er’s return on his total investment 
and would tend to minimize the 
effect of large non-recurring ad- 
justments to earned surplus, such 
as the payment of stock dividends, 
etc. ) 

4. A study of employee and customer 
stock ownership, including a re- 
view of the past, why such pro- 
grams did not work satisfactorily 
at the time, how conditions of to- 
day have altered the situation to 
make such programs feasible, what 
companies are presently doing with 
respect to such ownership plans, a 
statistical analysis to show the de- 
sirable market that exists in these 
two fields for common equity, the 
content and form of annual re- 
ports, etc. 

5. A statistical study based on the 
experience from January 1, 1947, 
to date on dealer compensation in 

rights offerings. Similarly, a sta- 


tistical study of dealers’ discounts 
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S. F. LEAHY 


Chairman of the Industrial Re- 
lations Committee—Director of 


Employee Relations, The De- 
troit Edison Co. 
and commissions in connection 


with the sale of bonds, preferred 
stocks, and common stocks. 

A study of preemptive rights, in- 
cluding the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the use of such rights, 
the necessity for such rights under 
charter provisions and state stat- 
utes, the SEC solution for elimi- 
nating the use of such rights, etc. 
A study of cumulative voting, in- 
cluding the necessity for such vot- 
ing under charter provisions and 
state statutes and the advantages 
or disadvantages to the company 
as well as to the stockholder. 


Al. 


A3. A study of the potential markets 
for preferred and equity capital by 
sale to life insurance companies, 
fire insurance companies, invest- 
ment trusts, pension trusts, college 
and educational endowment funds, 
etc. 
A4. A study of over-subscription privi- 
leges in the issuance of rights; that 
is, the purpose of such privileges, 
the experience in recent years, the 
large amount of work required for 
a small percentage of over-sub- 
scription, if the original rights are 
largely exercised, etc. 
AS. A statistical study of the spread 
between the price at date of right 
offering and the market price of 
the security at that time. 


Industrial Relations Committee 
The Industrial Relations Committee, 
S. F. Leany, The Detroit Edison Co., 
Detroit, Mich., Chairman, works in the 
important area of human relations in 
industry. The need for greater under- 
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standing of human relations problems is 
highlighted almost daily in the news- 
papers. Through mutual exchange of 
up-to-date information on all aspects of 
employee relations, committee members 
are able to help their companies solve 
the problems of the present, and plan 
for the future. 

The Third Annual Industrial Rela- 
tions Round Table conference, held at 
Chicago, Ill., Oct. 26-28, brought be- 
fore committee members an exchange of 
information on currently important em- 
ployee relations problems. Subjects of 
interest discussed at the meeting in- 
cluded: pensions, supervisor 
selection tests, opinion and aptitude sur- 
veys, employee communication programs, 
personnel research, employee aspects of 
public relations and executive develop- 
ment. 


training, 


An industry-wide survey and report 
on personnel problems and programs of 
member companies will make available 
to cooperating companies in the current 
year complete and timely data on pay 
rates, pensions and other benefit plans, 
union agreements and personnel policies. 
This year’s report will undergo exten- 
sive review to determine the best report- 
ing methods and the usefulness of in- 
formation exchanged. Special releases 
on Federal and State labor legislation, 
court decisions and arbitration awards 
having important implications for the 
industry and individual companies will 
be prepared and distributed to members 
by the Committee at intervals during 
the year. 

Of major value to its members is the 
Committee’s relatively permanent mem- 
bership which encourages acquaintance- 
ships between individuals that often 
prove valuable in emergency situations 
between Committee meetings. 


Insurance Committee 


The Insurance Committee will con- 
tinue its activities under the chairman- 
ship of I. M. CarpENTER, Ebasco Ser- 
vices Inc., New York, N. Y. 

While all the problems 
created by the enactment of Public Law 
15 are still not completely solved, the 
Committee feels that insofar as they 
relate to the electrical industry very 
favorable progress has been made. 

The Committee’s undertaking during 
the past year to improve the position of 
the electrical industry insofar as fire and 
allied lines of insurance are concerned, 
has also shown favorable progress. This 
activity will be pursued and a complete 


insurance 
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I. M. CarPENTER C 


Chairman of the Insurance Com- 
mittee — Manager, Insurance 
Dept., Ebasco Services Inc. 





can the 
study is in progress at the present timfits aim 
of the schedule for rating electric As is 
properties so that further discussionfiother ( 
may be had with insurance companghe con’ 
interests. 

This schedule under which electricgl 


properties are rated for fire insurangy The 
has been in use for a_considerabige's cha 


number of years without any materigy’’ 


changes. It is generally conceded tha 
the present schedule is not sufficient, All 
comprehensive to reflect the changes igthe Ins 
loss expectancy brought about by dgmittee. 
velopments in the industry in recespy the 
years and to fairly rate electrical prope! phe Bo: 
ties on the basis of improvements mad” 
by the industry. a 

In cooperation with insurance com Phe 
pany interests, important revisions 4 he Ins 
now under consideration and the Compharles 
mittee has been assured of full considegyered b 
ation by the insurance company interes binder i 
in any amendments or changes that a f the 
to be made. Belphia, 

In order to obtain more complete i@ 
formation as to what may genera 
be considered good practice in the # 
dustry, questionnaires were circulatf 
recently among all member companiti 
These questionnaires were designed 
develop information which will be 
ful in the consideration of revisions 
this schedule. Answers are particulat 
sought to questions dealing with ! 
several types of generator and tral 
former equipment, special protective ( 
vices, maintenance procedures and g¢ 
eral fire protection matters. 

It is earnestly requested that th ij 
questionnaires be completed and | 
turned to the Committee as expt 
tiously as possible. Only with 
cooperation from the member compat 
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E. S. THompson 


Chairman of the Membership 
Committee — President, The 


m- : 
7 West Penn Electric Co. 


can the Committee hope to accomplish 
ent timpits aim. 

electri ; As in the past, close cooperation with 
scussiongiother Committees of the Institute will 
companibe continued. 





Membership Committee 


electric | ae 

a Membership Committee has as 
di Sts chairman, E. S$. THompson, The 
; ‘ Tes Je - —$rI N o 7 
materi Penn Electric Co., New York, 
ded thd (Sie 


ficient, All applications for membership in 
anges igpne Institute are examined by this Com- 
+ by damittee. Recommendations and reports 
n recegpy the Committee are made directly to 
1 prope Bhe Board of Directors of the EET. 
nts mat : 
F Prize Awards Committee 

nce come fhe prize competitions sponsored by 
sions amine Institute, with the exception of the 
the Comf-harles A. Coffin Award, are adminis- 
considemmeted by the Prize Awards Committee 
- intereader its chairman, G. E. Wuitwe t, 
that apf the Philadelphia Electric Co., Phila- 
Melphia, Pa. 
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G. E. WHITWELL 


Chairman of the Prize Awards 






Committee — Vice President, 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 
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The Committee appoints judges of 
the awards and seeks to promote a broad 
area of participation in each contest. 
New prize awards oftered by various 
donors to be sponsored by the Institute, 
are reviewed by the Committee. 

Full details on contest rules and 
prizes for 1949-1950 are given on page 
423 of this issue of the BULLETIN. 


Purchasing and Stores Committee 

The Purchasing and Stores Commit- 
tee, whose chairman is R. P. Snow, The 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has two separate func- 
tions: Purchases under vice chairman 
C. F. OcpEen, The Detroit Edison Co., 
Detroit, Mich.; and Stores under vice 
chairman H. E. Hopcson, Wisconsin 
Power and Light Co., Madison, Wisc. 
Programs conducted by each group fre- 
quently cross the line of interest between 
the two, and they also extend into the 
associated fields of salvage, accounting 
and personnel. 

Subjects covered recently or contem- 
plated for the current administrative 
year include a wide field, from the selec- 
tion and training of personnel, to the 
use of labor saving machines and equip- 
ment. They include studies of office and 
record systems, salvage and scrap prac- 
tices, programs for inventory reduction, 
systems of materials control, sources of 
information for keeping both Purchas- 
ing and Stores executives informed and 
many others. 

Plans are already under way for the 
1950 committee meeting to be held at 
Milwaukee, Wisc., on April 24-26. 
The seven subjects which have been 
assigned for presentation before the 
meeting are: machine vs. manual records, 
Standard Packaging, unit manhour costs 
for stores operations, determining when 
to buy, how does the purchasing agent 
keep informed on trends, on-the-job 
training, and materials control. 

The Standard Packaging Subcommit- 
tee, which has done an excellent job on 
the standard packaging of line hard- 
ware, will continue to extend its activi- 
ties into other fields. This subcommittee 
plans first to explore possibilities in the 
standard packaging of porcelain. 

In cities where meetings are held, one 
day is always allotted to a tour of the 
Purchasing and Stores Departments of 
the local utility and usually visits to the 
plants of principal utility suppliers with 
local manufacturing plants. 
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R. P. Snow 


Chairman of the Purchasing and 
Stores Committee — Director of 


Purchasing and _ Stores, The 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Co. 


Rate Research Committee 
The Rate Research Committee, with 
S. W. Anprews, American Gas and 
Electric Service Corp., New York, 
N. Y., as chairman, will continue its 


study of current rate problems. The 
Committee held its first meeting of the 
current year on Oct. 6-7 at Lenox, 


Mass., and has plans for two other 
meetings, one this winter and one in 
the spring. The EEI Rate Book is 
prepared under the of this 
committee. 


direction 


The Committee, with the particular 
assistance of a subcommittee under the 
chairmanship of L. R. Lefferson, Ebasco 
Services Inc., New York, N. Y., will 
go into the matter of residential rates, 
especially in the light of the expanded 
use of electric service in the home, re- 
sulting from the new appliances which 





S. W. ANDREWS 
Chairman of the Rate Research 


Committee — Rate Engineer, 
American Gas & Electric Serv- 
ice Corp. 
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have been mainly developed in the post- 
war period, and also house heating. 

Other subcommittees which are con- 
tinuing include one on Electric Utility 
Costs, under the chairmanship of H. I. 
Miller, Wisconsin Public Service Corp., 
Oshkosh, Wis., and one on Return in 
the Electric Utility Industry, under the 
chairmanship of E. N. Strait, Pioneer 
Service and Engineering Co., Chicago, 
Ill. A subcommittee, with Arthur 
Schultheis, Central New York Power 
Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., as chairman, 
has been established to review the sub- 
ject of general extensions. L. W. Frank, 
Western Massachusetts Electric Co., 
Springfield, Mass., will continue to keep 
track of and report to the committee 
on recent rate developments. 

Cooperation with other divisions of 
the EEI on projects of mutual interest 
will continue as in the past. 

The Rural and Urban Development 

Committee 

The Rural and Urban Development 
Committee, headed by Chairman 
Georce R. KEEGAN, of the Western 








bes 
GeorGE R. KEEGAN 


Chairman of the Rural and Ur- 

ban Development Committee— 

Director of Public Relations, 

Western Massachusetts Electric 
Co. 


Massachusetts Electric Co., Springfield, 
Mass., is a newly organized general 
committee recently authorized by the 
Board of Directors of the EEI. 

Its purpose is to study, compile and 
exchange information with respect to 
programs and materials used by electric 
companies to aid in the development of 
the areas they serve and to cooperate 
with electric companies and other organ- 
izations also working for such develop- 
ment. 
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This Committee, the personnel of 
which has only recently been completed, 
plans to hold an organization meeting 
after which it is hoped that regional 
meetings will be held as rapidly as pos- 
sible in order that the Committee will 
be actively functioning during the early 
part of 1950. 


Statistical Committee 


The Statistical Committee, under the 
chairmanship of O. E. Smitu, Consoli- 
dated Gas Electric Light and Power 
Co. of Baltimore, Md., will continue 





O. E. SmitH 


Chairman of the Statistical Com- 


mittee—Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, Consolidated Gas Electric 
Light and Power Co. 


active study of the industry’s needs for 
reliable and accurate factual data pre- 
sented in a manner most suitable for 
effective use by the electric industry and 
the public. 

A proposed Index of Electric Power 
Output, compiled on a national basis, 
which is the result of considerable study 
by a subcommittee headed by Winsor 
Martin, Pioneer Service & Engineering 
Co., Chicago, IIl., is being brought to 
its final stage of completion in the cur- 
rent year. Another subcommittee, with 
H. A. Weitzman, Rochester Gas & 
Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y., has a 
report on definitions relating to cus- 
tomer, load classifications 
ready for submission to the Institute for 


service and 
adoption. 

At its winter meeting to be held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on Nov. 30 to Dec. 1, 
the Committee will consider the desir- 
ability of coordinating to a greater de- 
gree information requested by the Insti- 
tute in its Annual Report form with 
that requested by the American Gas 
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Association and by insurance companies 

The Committee will continue its pr, 
tice of consulting with the EET Sta; 
tical Department and reviewing 4 
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The Transportation Committ es 
whose chairman is LINN EDSALL, Phi comp 
delphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, P, operat 
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Motor Vehicle Committee of the Ame requit 
ican Gas Association on problems @ srely 
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Linn EDSALL 


Chairman of the Transportation 
Committee — General Superin- 
tendent, Philadelphia Electric @& 

Co. 


tion meeting. It is planned to conti 
these activities with the same groups 
the ensuing year and every effort ' 
be made to complete the studies wit 
that period. 

The Annual Conference of Uti 
Fleet Operators for 1950, sponso! 
jointly by the AGA and EEI coms 
tees, will be held at Detroit, Mich, 
April. This is the major meeting of 
year planned by the committee, anf 
will feature papers by prominent té 
nical men of the automotive indus 
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Accounting Division Committees 


It is a well established custom for the 
Accounting Committees of the Institute 


Ito work closely with committees of the 


Accounting Section of the American Gas 
Association. All but a few accounting 


E problems are basically the same for the 


electric and gas industries. Many large 
companies conduct both electric and gas 
operations and cannot afford the dupli- 
cation of organization that would be 
required if the two activities were en- 
tirely separated. However, not only for 
these combination companies but for 
those which render either all electric 
or all gas service there is an advantage, 


fin the accounting field at least, in pool- 


Ibriefly described here are, 


ing experiences and ideas. The projects 
therefore, 


F joint projects unless otherwise stated. 
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Accounting Division Executive 
Committee 


The Accounting Division Executive 
Committee coordinates and supervises 


© all the committee work of the Account- 


Sing Division. 


It is headed for the 


| current administrative year by W. H. 
| Zimmer, The Cincinnati Gas & Elec- 


eee Mes 


es 


tric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, and its vice- 


chairman is R. H. Smitu, The Cleve- 


: land Electric Illuminating Co., Cleve- 
» land, Ohio. 


In addition to its general 


p oversight of all. Accounting Division 


Kiss: 





























committee work it acts as a discussion 


group in which from time to time senior 


industry accountants can exchange views 


| informally on major problems in ac- 
| counting administration. 
fF mittees attack problems which are too 
Fé broad for assignment to any 


Its subcom- 


of the 


exe 





r.. Ei. 


SCAFF 

Chairman of the Committee on 

Application of Accounting Prin- 

ciples — Vice President, Ebasco 
Services Inc. 











W. H. ZIMMER 


Chairman of the Accounting Di- 


vision Executive Committee — 

Vice President and Treasurer, 

The Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Co. 


standing functional committees of the 
division and which are worthy of more 
detailed study. Two such subcommittees 
which will undertake studies during the 
current year are: 

Accounting Employee Relations — 
This committee’s chairman is W. E, 
Sturm, West Penn Power Co. It is 
not yet decided to which of several pos- 
sible projects it will devote its major 
efforts, but it expects to explore the sub- 
ject of aptitude tests and one of the 
members of the cooperating AGA com- 
mittee, W. P. Sweetman, Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co., has volunteered to 
obtain a colored movie illustrating the 
use of such tests for presentation at the 
joint accounting conference next April. 
Undoubtedly another project for study 
will be the training of future accounting 
executives. Still other possibilities for 
research and report are: administrative 
problems in connection with accounting 
personnel ; programs and 
other employee activities; standards of 
performance for general accounting em- 
ployees; impact of machine accounting 
on employee relations; job evaluation; 
two-way lines of communication for ac- 
counting departments, and desirability 
of teaching accounting department em- 
ployees more about the economic “facts 
of life.” 

Accounting Developments Service— 
This committee will continue under the 
chairmanship of C. J. Wardell, Com- 
monwealth Services Inc., in its search 


recreation 


for new ideas, procedures, machines, 
equipment, and devices that will help 
member companies improve their effi- 
ciency or reduce their costs, and in giv- 
ing such suggestions publicity through 
periodic bulletins. 


Committee on Application of 
Accounting Principles 

This committee, one of the few with- 
out an equivalent among committees of 
the AGA Accounting Section, is under 
the chairmanship of H. H. Scarr, 
Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N. Y., 
and vice chairman, A. E. Penn, Con- 
solidated Gas Electric Light & Power 
Company of Baltimore, Md. It has no 
research projects but acts as a medium 
through which the impact of new ac- 
counting prinicples or new interpreta- 
tions of old principles upon the electric 
light and power industry can be studied 
and representative industry attitudes ex- 
pressed. Among other matters it will 
have before it during the year some 
S.E.C. pronouncements on _ financial 
statements of registrants which can have 
far-reaching consequences to the elec- 
tric industry’s unprecedented financing 
program. 


Customer Activities Committee 


The chairman of the Customer Ac- 
tivities Committee is J. D. Ext.iort, 
The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich., 
and the vice chairman is R. B. Mc- 
Crorey, Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. Three standing subcommittees, each 
of which has a number of projects under 
way, divide the work of the committee. 





J. D. Evviorr 
Chairman of the Customer Ac- 


tivities Committee—Supervisor, 
Customers’ Billing Dept., The 
Detroit Edison Co. 











A. E. BAUHAN 


Chairman of the Depreciation 

Accounting Committee — Engi- 

neer Ass’t of General Auditor, 

Gas, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co. 

The Customer Accounting subcom- 
mittee under Chairman R. B. McCrorey 
has projects for the year which include: 

1. Permanent numbering systems for 
customers’ accounts to achieve 
maximum flexibility and simplicity. 

2. Special problems in the billing of 
large industrial accounts (50 Kw 
up). 

3. Directory of methods and proce- 
dures; useful in telling what the 
other fellow does. 

4. Reconcilement of meter history 
records with customer accounts; 
best way to be sure that every cus- 
tomer with 
billed. 
“Question Box” to provide an op- 
portunity for full informal dis- 
cussion in a luncheon meeting at 
next Accounting Conference of 
practical problems not covered in 
papers or reports. 


an active meter is 


“ 


6. Utilization of spare time of “on 
call” employees, such as those on 
customer desk service. 

The Customer Relations subcommit- 
tee with L. Stoecker, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J., as 
chairman, has projects under way on: 

J. Customer relations evaluation, a 
paper to be presented before the 
next joint Accounting Conference 
by Walter Keagy, vice president 
in charge of public relations of 
The Cincinnati Gas and Electric 
Company. 

2. Customer relations training; use 
of manuals and films to train em- 
ployees in best ways to promote 
maximum customer good will. 
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The committee likewise proposes an 
informal discussion at a luncheon meet- 
ing during the next joint accounting 
conference which will serve to bring 
out a number of customer service irri- 
tations and their cures. 

The Credit and Collection subcom- 
mittee with Chairman S. C. Grant, 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., is studying changes in credit and 
collection practices; a study of develop- 
ments in the last five years and probable 
trends for the next five. 

A panel discussion will be held at the 
April, 1950, accounting conference deal- 
ing with three subjects of current in- 
terest in the field of credit and collection 
practice; (a) the customer history file, 
(b) use of collection agencies and (c) 
trend in use of collectors. 

The committee will also hold a lun- 
cheon meeting at the spring conference 
which, as usual, will provide for in- 
formal discussion. No set program has 
yet been announced. 


Depreciation Accounting Committee 


The Depreciation Accounting Com- 
mittee (which has no counterpart in the 
AGA Accounting Section), under the 
chairmanship of ALEx BAUHAN, Public 
Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, 
N. J., vice chairman, G. T. Locan, 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has an ambitious program for the 
administrative year 1949-1950. Its first 
job is the completion of “Methods of 
Analyzing and Estimating Life Charac- 
teristics of Utility Property” which has 
been under way for several years and 
is now in its final stages. 

The Committee expects to take up as 
a major project of the current year a 
companion report on methods of com- 
puting or determining annual deprecia- 
tion accruals and reasonable limits of a 
depreciation reserve, consistent with dif- 
ferent theories for fixing a fair annual 
depreciation charge. The study is not 
expected to establish any rigid standards 
but to examine different “systematic and 
rational” methods of arriving at annual 
depreciation charges and the correspond- 
It is prob- 
able that no report will be ready until 


ing “reserve requirements.” 


after the current administrative year. 
Other projects under consideration by 
the Committee include: (1) the prepara- 
tion of a resumé of depreciation account- 
ing practices by member companies of 
the Institute; (2) a similar resumé for 
federal power developments; (3) a con- 
cise statement of the depreciation ac- 
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Chairman of the General Ac- 
counting Committee—Comptrol- 
ler, Commonwealth Services Inc 
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cies other than those dealing wif The 
electric utilities; and (4) an attempt —_ 
get more general agreement on preci Dear, 
definition of terms commonly used ae 
discussions of depreciation accounti E 
General Accounting Committee ‘joe 

pon a | 


In the wide area covered by tiRecor 


General Accounting Committee, wha 
chairman is H. S. Kinc, Commonweil 
Services Inc., New York, N. Y., a 
whose vice chairman is L. C. Prova 
CHER, The Detroit Edison Co., Det 
Mich., the difficulty is to select the sif 
jects which are of most immediate cup 
cern. This year’s program will inclu 
the following projects, each develop 
by a subcommittee: 
1. Cutting costs through impro 
systems and methods. ; 


bo 


Internal auditing; further devel 
ment of manual and other stud 
3. Capitalization of overhead co 

when and why not to capitaliz§ 
4. Budgeting and forecasting; ust 
control of costs, why and MM 
often revised, limits of accum 
Preservation and destruction § 
records; further possibilities for 


at 


ducing demand for storage sp4 
6. Problems of small utilities; @ 
tions peculiar to utilities with! 
than 75,000 customers. 
7. Licensed project accounting: m¢ 
ing of ‘‘net investment” to licens 
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8. Uniform classification of accoul 
proposed revision of operating 
pense classification. 
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Chairman of the Plant Account- 
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© Six principal committees, with their 
4 dministrative subdivisions and subcom- 
M@mittees organized for specific projects, 
mmake up the Engineering Division. 
ad hese six groups, with their fluid in- 
Mernal organization, are geared to deal 
Mvith any phase of the operation and 
Mmaintenance of electric plant and equip- 
ent, and as a further concern, they 
have the responsibility of developing 
nd recommending standards. 

General recommendations brought 
orward by the engineering committees 
egarding various basic problems of de- 
@en and standardization have recently 

ad noteworthy influence on new plant 

nd equipment being installed in the 
lectric companies’ expansion. 


Engineering Division General Committee 


Headed by Chairman E. W. Dir- 
ARD, New England Power Service Co., 
oston, Mass., the Engineering Division 

peneral Committee is primarily a co- 
rdinating and supervisory group for 
¢ direction of the other five engineer- 
hg committees and consists of the five 
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to be developed by a separate subcom- 
mittee: (1* simplification of property 
records and field accounting, (2) aspects 
of betterment accounting and retirement 
principles, (3) cycle checking of inven- 
tories and (4) work order procedure. 


Taxation Accounting Committee 


The Taxation Accounting Commit- 
tee, whose chairman is C. J. TRUDEAU, 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wisc., and vice chairman, 
C. Wicanp, Commonwealth Services 
Inc., New York, N. Y., will continue 
its practice of emphasizing informal dis- 
cussion and exchange of views at three 
or four meetings held jointly with the 
Taxation Accounting Committee of the 
AGA. The first of these meetings dur- 
ing the 1949-1950 year was held in 
Chicago in October. Among the topics 
discussed were: 

(1) efforts to repeal the discrimina- 
tory and administratively burdensome 
Federal Electrical Energy Tax; and 
(2) coordination through a special sub- 
committee of the efforts of those member 
companies still seeking relief under the 
provisions of Section 722 of the Internal 
Revenue Code from burdensome appli- 
cations of the Excess Profits Tax. 


committee chairmen in addition to fif- 
teen member-company engineering ex- 
ecutives selected as members-at-large. 
In its position of general responsibil- 
ity for engineering committee activity, 
the Committee reviews and acts upon 
matters having broad economic signifi- 
cance for the industry, such as standards 





E. W. DiLiarp 


Chairman of the Engineering 

Division General Committee— 

Chief Engineer, New England 
Power Service Co. 
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C. J. TRuDEAU 


Chairman of the Taxation Ac- 
counting Committee — Assistant 


Research Engineer, Wisconsin 
Electric Power Co. 


Both of these projects will be con- 
tinued during the year. Papers and 
reports presented at Tax Committee 
meetings which are more than _tech- 
nically interesting are duplicated from 
time to time and released to a select list 
of executive utility accountants not 
members of the Tax Committees. The 
next joint meeting of the Tax Com- 
mittees is tentatively scheduled for 
February 7, 1950. 


Engineering Division Committees 


developed by individual committees, and 
may sponsor specific projects overlapping 
the fields of individual committee ac- 
tivities. 


Electrical Equipment Committee 


The Electrical Equipment Commit- 
tee, under its chairman B. VAN NEss, 
Jr., Safe Harbor Water Power Corp., 
Baltimore, Md., and chairman 
J. H. Foore, Commonwealth Ser- 
vices Inc., Jackson, Mich., has sixty- 
three fifty-two 
companies in the electric industry. In 
addition, there are accredited to the 
committee seven special representatives 


vice 


members representing 


and also the fifteen corresponding mem- 
bers in eleven foreign countries of the 
committee’s Foreign Practice Division. 

On the Committee are specialists in 
electrical design, construction, system 
engineering, operation, maintenance and 
utilization. The work of the committee 
in these fields is carried on through in- 
formal round table discussions, presen- 
tation and discussion of formal papers, 


special working groups and subcommit- 
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B. Van Ness, Jr. 


Chairman of the Electrical 

Equipment Committee — Chief 

Engineer, Safe Harbor Water 
Power Corp. 


tees, and representation on joint groups 
with other societies. One day of each 
meeting is devoted to a closed session 
of the committee members; the second 
day generally being an open session. 

For administrative purposes, the com- 
mittee operates in five divisions each 
under a division chairman. These divi- 
sions are not considered to be sub- 
committees and members serve in all 
divisions. The five divisions and their 
chairmen for the current year are: 
Apparatus and Design Division, E. H. 
Snyder; Foreign Practice Division, 
A. V. DeBeech; Operation and Main- 
tenance Division, C. L. Derrick; System 
Engineering Division, S$. M. Hamill, 
Jr.; and the Utilization Division under 
A. C. Gohlke. 

The first meeting for the current ad- 
ministration year was held at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., on October 3 and 4, 1949, 
which was followed by a joint meeting 
and inspection with the General Electric 
Co. on Oct. 5, 1949. A winter meeting 
will be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
Feb. 13 and 14, 1950. The spring meet- 
ing, preceded by a joint session with the 
Allis-Chalmers Co. in Milwaukee, Wis., 
on May 1, has been scheduled for May 


2 and 3, 1950, at Chicago, Ill. 


Hydraulic Power Committee 


The Hydraulic Committee, 
led by chairman G. J. VeNcILL, Union 
Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo., 
devotes its efforts to consideration of 
the design of hydroelectric power plants, 
their operation and maintenance. The 
Committee has a membership of thirty- 
six and is organized without divisions 
or subcommittees. 

A limited number of prepared papers 


Power 





G. J. VENCILL 

Chairman 

Power Committee — Chief Hy- 

draulic Engineer, Union Electric 
Co. of Missouri 
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of the Hydraulic Chairman of the 


are presented at periodic committee meet- 
ings and sufficient time is reserved for 
round table discussion on subjects of gen- 
eral interest. A meeting is planned for 
May, 1950, in Chicago, IIl., and another 
meeting is under consideration for this 
winter. 


Subjects of continuing interest on the 


program of the Committee include: 
concrete repairs, growth of concrete, 
maintenance and life of wood stave 


pipes, preservative coatings for and pro- 
tection of metals in hydroelectric sta- 
tions, and maintenance and repair of 
turbine runners. Also on the Commit- 
tee’s schedule for the current year are 
studies of experience with thrust bear- 
ings, current practice on operation and 
maintenance of power operated gates, 
and studies of ice and silt in connection 
with hydroelectric plants. 





J. E. McCormack 
of the 


Distribution 
Distribution 


Transmission 
Committee — 
Engineer, 

Co. of 


Chairman 
and 
Chief 
Consolidated Edison 
N. Y., Inc. 





H. A. Brown 
Meter 
Service Committee—Sup’t. Elec- 
tric Meter and Test Dept., Ro- 
chester Gas & Electric Corp. 
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F. P. FAIRCHILD ittee’s 

and Chairman of the Prime Movers 

Committee — Chief Engineer, IY; 
Electrical Engineering Dept, — The : 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co, the imt 
onths : 

Meter and Service Committee The 
The Meter and Service Committee res 
is composed of forty members under per 
chairman H. A. Brown, Rochester Gas dui 
and Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. rior 
The Committee has an equal number of is ¢ 
corresponding members who providef los: 
well distributed national representation. bee 
The Committee is divided into twelve tra 
working subcommittees each having un- last 
der consideration a specific problem orf Gene: 
project pertaining to metering or ser cre 
vice, such as the revision of the Meter- tim 
men’s Handbook, Service Devices, Me- cen 
ter Testing Equipment, Watthour Mef kik 
ter Development, Test Switches, etc. tior 
Industry standards on Watthour Meter) cap 
Sockets and Indoor Current Transform) New 
ers are nearing completion. tior 
The vice chairman of the Committe) wit 
is F. A. Reppinc, Southern Californif) No p 
Edison Company, Alhambra, Calif. ani} wh 
the secretary is C. E. Morey, Consol: E Pac 
dated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc., New tre 
York, N.Y. © shu 
q nor 
Prime Movers Committee > tail 
This year the Prime Movers Commit ‘ trer 
tee enters its thirty-eighth year of ser) dep 
vice under a new chairman, F. P. FAR tric 
CHILD, of Public Service Electric anijj situ 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J. He is thgg Manu 
eighteenth to hold this position. = mer 
This committee is concerned primarily mil. 
with problems of design, operation ani§— cap 
maintenance of mechanical equipment hyd 
in thermal-electric generating statiom§ nua 
By means of the questionnaire and frant of | 
round-table discussion, these men, abou For ¢! 
seventy in number, bring together thiBdicates 


operating experience and thinking @ 
the public utility industry toward th 
(Continued on page 428) 
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HE specter of “impending power 

shortages” raised frequently in some 
quarters over the past several years 
should be laid by the just completed 
findings of the Power Survey Committee 
of the Edison Electric Institute, Elmer 
L. Lindseth, President of the Institute, 
aid in releasing the results of the Com- 
ittee’s latest semi-annual survey. 








— 11% Per Cent Reserve Capacity 
Dept, — The survey establishes these facts for 
‘asCo. Bihe immediate present and next few 
months : 
The electric industry will have a 
\mittee reserve generating capacity of 1114 
under per cent, on a nationwide average, 
er Gas during the December peak load pe- 
N, riod—assuming that the steel strike 
iber of is over by then and that the present 
yrovide loss of load due to this cause has 
tation.f been recovered. This margin con- 
twelve trasts with a 5.9 per cent reserve 
ng un- last December. 
lem orf) Generating capacity will have in- 
OT ser creased 26 per cent in three years’ 
Meter- time by the end of 1949. This per- 
s, Me. centage represents over 13 million 
ir Me. kilowatts of new capacity—an addi- 
2s, et. tion exceeding the total generating 
Meter—, capacity of the industry in 1920. 
nsform—, New generating capacity installa- 
tions are proceeding in accordance 
nmittef) with schedules. 
lifornitf{) No power curtailment is in effect any- 
lif. anif} where in the country, except in the 
Yonsoli- E Pacific Northwest where the ex- 
.» New—) treme low river flow has caused the 
| shutting off of some consumption; 
| nor, with this exception, is any cur- 
| ailment expected although an ex- 
‘ommitf)} treme drought in some other area 
of sti) depending primarily on hydroelec- 
A Fane tric power might slightly alter the 
ric anf} situation for such an area. 


is thes Manufacturers of generating equip- 
= ment are now able to produce 8 
rimarilli 





i §=million kilowatts of steam-turbine 
ion ant ® capacity and 2 million kilowatts of 
uipmetif? hydroelectric capacity—a total an- 
stations nual factory production capability 
d fran of 10 million kilowatts. 


1, abou For the next three years, the survey 


her th dicates the following developments: 
cing dM By the end of 1950, the normal gen- 
ard th@ erating reserve capacity of 15 per 
) cent is expected to be reached. 
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For 1952, planned capacity additions 
thus far determined upon, and an- 
nounced for the first time in this 
survey, will total 4,349,000 kilo- 
watts. 

During the postwar years 1947-1952 
new generating capacity installa- 
tions will reach nearly 30 million 
kilowatts, bringing the total gen- 
erating capacity of the nation’s elec- 
tric industry to 80 million kilo- 
watts. This figure is slightly more 
than double the generating capacity 
in 1940. 

Eighty-one per cent of the new gen- 
erating installations will use fuel, 
while the remaining 19 per cent 
will use hydroelectric. 

* * * 

Mr. Lindseth’s complete statement 
follows: 

“The Institute’s semi-annual power 
survey takes in the entire electric power 
industry in the United States, including 
both the business-managed companies 
and the governmental power-producing 
agencies. 

“The Power Survey Committee is 
comprised of Walker L. Cisler, execu- 
tive vice president, The Detroit Edison 
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Power Survey Lays Specter of “Impending Shortages” 


Reserve Generating Capacity of 11% per cent for December Peak Period— 
Doubling of 1940 Generating Capacity in Sight by 1952 


“The committee surveys and reports 
on the generating capability for the en- 
tire country, coordination of operation 
and maintenance, status of capacity in- 
stallations and the status of turbine-and- 
boiler manufacture. 


Capacity Additions 

“In the just completed survey of new 
capacity being added under the indus- 
try’s expansion program, it was found 
that by the end of 1949, 13,182,918 kilo- 
watts, or 26 per cent of the industry’s 
total capacity in 1946, will have been 
added in three years. This three-year 
addition exceeds the industry’s total gen- 
erating capacity in 1920. 

“More capacity will be installed dur- 
ing this year than in the previous two 
years combined. In 1947 and 1948, 
while the expansion program was gain- 
ing its full momentum, 6,243,217 kilo- 
watts were added. The total for 1949 
will be 6,939,701 kilowatts. Over 80 
per cent of the 13 million kilowatt to- 
tal will have been installed by privately- 
owned, business-managed electric com- 
panies, while about 20 per cent is ac- 
counted for by governmental installa- 
tions of all types. 














NEW GENERATING CAPACITY INSTALLATIONS 





Business-Managed Governmental 
Electric Company Installations Total 
Installations (all types) Industry 

1947 1,651,937 kw 353,449 kw 2,005,386 kw 
1948 3,394,403 843,428 4,237,831 
1949 5,580,936 1,358,765 6,939,701 
1950 5,060,550 1,177,085 6,237,635 
1951 4,847,000 1,302,800 6,149,800 
1952 2,516,900 1,832,400 4,349,300 
Total 23,051,726 kw 6,867,927 kw 29,919,653 kw 





Company, chairman; C. W. Mayott, 
assistant to the president, Hartford Elec- 
tric Light Company, vice chairman; 
N. B. Hinson, vice president and ex- 
ecutive engineer, Southern California 
Edison Company; V. M. Marquis, as- 
sistant planning and operating engineer, 
American Gas and Electric Service 
Corp.; and J. E. Moore of Ebasco Ser- 
vices Inc. Assisting the committee are en- 
gineers from every section of the United 
States, intimately familiar with the exact 
power situation in the areas which they 
represent. 


“As may be seen from the table above, 
new capacity additions will be main- 
tained at a high level through the end 
of 1952. The total of new kilowatts 
added during the six years from the end 
of 1946 to the end of 1952 will be 29,- 
919,653 bringing the industry total of 
installed capacity to 80,236,274 kilo- 
watts, in a 59 per cent increase over the 
1946 figure of 50,316,621 kilowatts. 
The 1952 total of 80 million kilowatts 
is slightly more than double the coun- 
try’s generating capacity in 1940. 

“Fighty-one per cent of the new gen- 
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erating capacity will use fuel, while only 
19 per cent will be in hydroelectric in- 
stallations. The effect of the expansion 
program on the ratio between the ca- 
pacity of plants using fuel and hydro- 
electric plants is emphasized by a com- 
parison of their percentages of total 
capacity over a twenty-year period: 








Fuel Hydro 
1952 73% Bi Ge 
1946 70 30 
1949 73 of 
1952 74 26 
“The electric companies, installing 


approximately 34% times the amount of 
new capacity scheduled for installation 
by governmental agencies, are putting 
most of their new facilities in steam 
plants, while hydroelectric plants com- 
pose the major portion of governmental 
installations. 

“Although 1952 is now seen as the 
final year of the postwar expansion pro- 
gram, this does not mean that the con- 
struction of new facilities will stop, o: 
even decrease to any great extent. Also, 
due to the postwar expansion in heavy 
electrical equipment manufacture facili- 
ties, the electric companies are not faced 
with the necessity of making firm com- 
mitments as far ahead as in the conver- 
sion period immediately after the war. 
Manufacturers of generating equipment 
are now able to produce at the rate of 
10 million kilowatts of generating ca- 
pacity annually—8 million kilowatts of 
steam-turbine capacity and 2 million 
kilowatts of hydroelectric capacity. 


Reserve Margins 
“Although the industry’s building 
program was begun as soon as wartime 
restrictions were relaxed, well 
into 1947 before new generating equip- 
ment could begin to go on the lines in any 
quantity. During this time, reserve mar- 


it was 


gins sank under the impact of unprece- 
dented increases in electrical load, reach- 
ing a low of 5.4 per cent in 1947. 

“At the end of 1949, however, a 11% 
per cent margin for the industry is an- 
ticipated over the winter peak-load pe- 
riod. This that the 
steel strike will be. over by then and 
that the present loss of load due to this 
cause has been recovered. By the end 
of 1951, when the expansion program 


estimate assumes 


is nearing completion, the margin will 
have climbed to over 18 per cent. A 
tabulation of the margins for the five- 
year period 1947 through 1951 follows: 
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Reserve Margins—Experienced 
1947—5.4% 
1948—5.9% 


Reserve Margins—Expected 
1949—12.0% 
1950—15.0% 
1951—18.0% 


“The capacity margins now existing 
and to be expected should permanently 
lay the specter of ‘impending power 
shortages’ raised so frequently in some 
quarters over the past several years. 


Curtailment 


“During the war period, there were 
no curtailments of electric service due 
to lack of power capability. After the 
war, while the construction program 
was gaining headway, large increases in 
load combined with adverse hydroelec- 
tric conditions in some areas forced some 
curtailment. A large proportion of this 
curtailment was in interruptible load— 
load which was being carried with the 
understanding that it would be inter- 
rupted whenever the capacity situation 
made it advisable. Most of the curtail- 
ment was for a limited period over 
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peaks and in no way approached th 
conditions experienced in Canada or Ey, 
rope. There was never a question of 
‘the lights going out’—the total curtail. 
ment amounted to only 1 per cent 
the peak demand. 

“With the exception of the Pacifi 
Northwest, where extremely low rive; 
flow has caused the shutting off of som 
consumption, no power curtailment ; 
in effect anywhere in the country. Ny 
curtailment later is expected elsewher 
although an extreme drought in som 
other area might slightly alter the situ 
tion for such an area. 












plans 

Regional Data on Reserve Capacity me * 
and Load Growth candes 

“The composite picture of the powep sap 
supply situation in the United States if a 
built up from information covering eighf They 
main regions and the systems that suf, | 
: .'pand ¢ 

ply them. The following table givge 
the percentage of reserve generating cf a 


pacity for the years 1948 through 195 





RESERVE GENERATING CAPACITY 
Per Cent of Reserve Capacity Over 
Highest Expected Peak Demand 








and the per cent increase in load growi) ae 
for the years 1949 through 1952 con :. $8 
pared with the previous year in ea) a 
case. The reserve capacity percentaggy seat 
are for median hydro conditions.” P ‘ 

5 the cx 
———————— 2 increa 
LOAD GRowTH | holder 


Per Cent of Increase in Pow 
Demand Over Previous Yee Soun 














1949 1950 1951 190 
Region 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1948 1949 1950 1m Th: 
Northeast 9.7 12.8 16.6 19.5 19.0 4.5 4.1 3.9 $8 Rober 
E. Central 2.4 14.8 17.5 18.6 19.3 4.6 5.1 58 NG 

Southeast 3.8 4.5 33 10.5 10.1 9.2 7.2 oe 

N. Central 6.0 Ss 62 MS 3 8.5 5.5 5.3  dmthing 
S. Central 9.3 15.5 20.4 28.5 o+.9 16.2 11.6 8.5 TMs tha 

W. Central 7.6 14.7 17.9 23.0 18.2 8.5 7.4 73 CO 
Northwest 0.1 4.8 6.8 12.4 9.4 8.0 7.4 5.7 tect one 
East Div. 3.5 8.3 4.7 124 11.4 10.6 10.4 6.2 impro 
West Div. (0.6) 3.9 7.3 12.4 8.9 7.4 6.7 5.5 Wisco 

Southwest 8.0 18.1 18.1 22.8 18.7 11.6 8.3 77 « 
CPt chal SSE De oy =Sg ae al be PoE ee eysound 
rOTAL U. S. [9 «= 15 15.1 18.0 16.9 7.5 6.2 6.1 Rof the 
= Parecrui 


Practical Results of Rationing of Electricity in Pari 


66 N Wednesday, the electricity is 
turned off. The hot, dry sum- 
mer created a shortage of electric power. 
It became necessary to conserve this 
life line of contemporary existence. The 
method of conservation arrived at was 
to cut off electric power completely for 
part of one day each week. In the ho- 
tels this meant that you couldn’t have 
any electric power except between 12 
noon and 1:30 and after 7 p m,” Wil- 
McDermott 
Paris, France, in the Cleveland Plain 


Dealer, September 27, 1949. 


liam F. reported from 
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“It was not a matter of illuminatqgee””’? 
solely,” he went on to say. “The dg ‘Cs 
vators could not operate without ¢ On 
tricity. The toilets would not wom oder 
There was no water, hot or cold; } ployee 
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could not wash, shave, or attend to@ 
of the ordinary needs of life. 

“This deprivation of electric po 
was supposed to save electricity. Eve 
body turned on the lights when the lig 
did not function and forgot to turn tif 
out later when the power came on... 
is completely idiotic because the wast! 
obviously very much greater than 
small saving, in electric power. . 
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sewhere OR anyone in Wisconsin Electric 
“i a Power Company to discuss or 
write about production incentive 
plans is about as novel and glamorous 
pacity discourse on the merits of the in- 
candescent lamp over the arc light. We 
adopted production incentives about the 
© Powe time we began to discard arc lights. 
ot % What are production incentives? 
ing eigh They are things which antedate electric 
nat ‘Wand gas utilities by several thousand 
" SF years but which they generally do not 
AtINg cae | z 
“p have. 
yn What are they for? They are part 








of amanagement’s kit of tools—designed 
{) to increase employee wage earnings, im- 
§ prove job satisfaction and morale, lower 
) operating and construction costs, reduce 
/the cost of service to the public and 
F increase earnings distributable to stock- 
TH [ holders. 


Sound Management and Efficient Labor 


50 i. That statement sounds amazingly like 
HP Robert Nathan’s thesis, as produced for 
. the CIO. As a matter of fact, the only 
a thing wrong with Mr. Nathan’s program 
(His that he wants to do ali those things 
se at one time — now — and without any 
improvement in productivity. We, at 
Wisconsin Electric Power, know that 
sound Management, in the usual sense 
of the word, aided by efficient Labor, 
recruited by modern selection methods, 
improved by adequate training pro- 
megtams, and assisted by suitable wage in- 
entives can accomplish those things over 
a reasonable period of time. 

One of the strange contradictions in 
odern industry is the picture of em- 
loyee organizations “demanding” the 
ery things production incentives will 
toduce while at the same time demand- 
ng the elimination of the incentives— 
hnd—many industrial executives, hoping 
or the same objectives, who will not sit 
till long enough for a good Industrial 
ngineer to pronounce the words “Pro- 
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On a :, ' 
e wastuction Incentive.” 

than We are not a big outfit—under 3,000 
- . mployees. Our operating area is reli- 





ble and conservative but not spectac- 
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By F. L. Larkin 


ular in any way. The annual average 
“straight time hourly earnings” of all 
“non-exempt” employees is higher than 
size and location would dictate when 
incentive pay and other special payments 
are included. The Company’s service 
rates, for average or better consump- 
tions, are shown by FPC reports to be 
among the low ones for systems dis- 
tributing steam generated power—and 
we had a rate reduction in 1948. The 
Port Washington generating station 
held the heat economy record for many 
years. We unveiled a new, more efh- 
cient 80,000 kw unit at the plant so, 
over the long pull, Port Washington is 
still one of the top stations in the 
country for thermal efficiency and the 
system, as a whole, ranks high. 

The Company’s cost of Customer 
Accounting and Collections, again using 
FPC reports, is apparently the lowest, 
or next to the lowest. The system reli- 
ability is good, with the record for the 
twelve months ended July, 1949, show- 
ing two outages (on lines of 4,000 volts 
or above) due to errors in operation— 
man failures—and three due to charge- 
able equipment failures. The most re- 
cent published report shows consolidated 
earnings (including subsidiaries) of 
$2.05 per share of the 2,927,021 shares 
of common stock outstanding, including 
22.5 cents per share due to non-recurring 
reductions in income tax liability. 


One in a Whole Kit of Tools 


Now don’t get the idea that I am 
claiming that high wages, low operating 
and construction costs, high system re- 
liability, reasonable corporate earnings 
and all those other things are clearly 
and directly the result of production in- 
centives. Not by a long shot—but they 
help. I repeat that a wage incentive 
system is one of a whole kit of tools, 
and a very useful tool toward accom- 
plishing such results, if properly de- 
signed, maintained and fairly adminis- 
tered. It helps supervisors attain their 
objectives. 

One self-evident economic fact is that 
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Production Incentives at 
Wisconsin Electric Power Company 


Vice President in Charge of Personnel Services, Wisconsin Electric Power Company 


An address before the Industrial Relations Committee Meeting, New York, N. Y., Sept. 29, 1949 


man, in general, produces best when he 
is working for himself; when all the 
fruits of his labors belong to himself 
alone. The proportion of workers who 
are the so-called “self-employed” has 
been steadily diminishing from ancient 
to modern times and has practically 
ceased to exist in some mass production 
industries. There is not much “self- 
employment” left in the large utilities. 


The Will to Produce 


Although the loss of individuality is 
regrettable in one sense, it is obvious 
that we could not have the industrial 
miracles and marvelous products and 
services of today, had not mass produc- 
tion superseded the self-employed crafts- 
man. The modern “wage incentive” or 
“production incentive” is nothing more 
than an attempt to create a synthetic 
individual enterprise within modern in- 
dustry ; an attempt to extract, syntheti- 
cally, the old “will to produce” which 
exists among workers generally only 
when the gains are proportional to the 
effort. 

A second amazing fact is that al- 
though utilities spend endless hours and 
large sums of money devising more 
meticulous standards and _ specifications 
for purchasing equipment, materials, 
tools and supplies—such intricate nice- 
ties as painstakingly compounding sam- 
ples of coal from hundreds of carloads 
and, by laboratory tests, determining 
minutely the precise heat content in 
British Thermal Units, the sulphur con- 
tent, the moisture content, the ash con- 
tent—and then turn right around and 
purchase millions of dollars worth of 
Labor on a basis measured merely by 
two hands on a clock going ’round and 
’round. Perhaps slightly exaggerated, 
but it serves to illustrate the point. 

Particularly in a_ utility, Labor is 
definitely not an end in itself. Our 
product cannot even be seen—you can’t 
even smell it (we are an electric utility) 
and you should not touch it. It is con- 
sumed the instant it is produced. To 
mention a specific area of labor cost, a 
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utility is burdened with a terrific volume 
of record keeping—billing, accounting, 
collecting, etc. It is pure “overhead.” 
No matter how beautifully our stream- 
lined customer accounting division clicks 
it doesn’t add a thing to the superb 
quality of our kilowatthours but it does 
affect the selling price. In our generat- 
ing stations and switching stations, sweat 
and brawn do not produce electricity. 
Men are there because we have not 
perfected equipment. Line construction 
and maintenance employees are part of 
our transportation set-up—building and 
maintaining highways for getting our 
product delivered. 


No More Than Needed 


I am not belittling Labor. We are 
not planning to get along without Labor 
and we have as fine a group of employees 
as you can find any place—but, we do 
not want any more of them than we 
need. That is not only for the benefit 
of the electric service customer and the 
owner. It is for the benefit of the em- 
ployees themselves in the form of good 
wages, good jobs, steady work and a lot 
of valuable fringe benefits. 

Since we are dealing with the world’s 
most intangible and elusive commodity 
—Labor—and inasmuch as the problem 
of improving employee performance is 
basically psychological — developing a 
desire to produce—the only way we can 
tie the problem down to earth is through 
the use of the so-called performance or 
production “standard.” In other words, 
we must have a unit of measurement be- 
cause without it we cannot even know 
our efficiency or output at the start and 
the employee will not have a target to 
shoot at. 


117 Plans in Operation 


The application of production incen- 
tives to the wide variety of operations 
characteristic of a public utility is not 
a question of adopting a single, all- 
inclusive plan. The nature of the work 
made it necessary for us to have a num- 
ber of plans, tailor-made to fit the work 
they were designed to measure, that is, 
different units of measurement for each 
plan. We now have 117 plans in opera- 
tion. 

Out of approximately 2900 employees 
roughly 2600 receive a monthly bonus 
determined by some type of bonus plan. 
We call them “gain sharing plans” be- 
cause any gain in efficiency or output is 
shared by the Company and employees. 
The employees excluded from partici- 
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tion are, in the main, officers and other 
supervisory personnel. 

The plan which covers the greatest 
number of participants is the Power 
plant gain sharing plan. Made up of 
four parts—one for each of the four 
major generating stations, it provides 
an opportunity for about 850 operating 
and maintenance employees to earn a 
bonus based upon the economy of op- 
eration at those stations. It is practica- 
ble and effective. 

Power generation is a good example 
of the type of production work where 
neither quantity nor quality of output, 
in the usual sense, are within the control 
of the employee. Method improvement 
in the sense of prepositioning materials, 
proper sequence and rhythm, elimina- 
tion of wasted motion, use of both hands 
instead of one—none of these things 
apply. Assuming a Boiler Operator or 
Turbine Operator takes his readings 
with prescribed frequency and attention, 
it does not matter whether he steps di- 
rectly up to the instruments or walks 
the room ten times and then 
goes to the meters. Except in emergen- 
cies, the saving of time does not mean 
anything. There is no such thing as 
Grade A kilowatthours or damaged kilo- 
watthours. 


around 


Plan Helps Save Btu's 


Whether an 80,000-kw Turbine is 
carrying 80,000 or 60,000 or 40,000 is 
not for the operator to decide and his 
job doesn’t change much anyway. There 
does not seem to be anything you can 
get a hold of, yet a fairly good incentive 
plan can be devised, and is worth while, 
because the performance of employees 
definitely influences generating costs. 
You can build a generating station en- 
gineered to produce a switchboard kilo- 
watthour for, let’s 10,500 Btu. 
Your operating force, very few men, 
can operate the station at 10,500 Btu, 
10,800 Btu or 11,000 or more Btu and 
John Lewis has made those Btu worth 
saving. That is what the Power Plant 
incentive plan is for. 

It would be wholly impracticable to 
establish a different incentive plan for 
each of the many jobs in a modern 
power plant. It almost has to be a 
single, overall plan. At least 37 years 
of successful operation indicate that a 
very costly and cumbersome system of 
many plans would not be economically 
feasible — and, anyway, why not keep 
things simple. 

Actually the Power Plant plan is 


Bonus 
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quite simple and few records or cop, 
putations are necessary beyond thoy 
required for good plant economy te. ing sta 
ords. Sure, the computations are highly | remel} 
technical. The Engineer who mak, of - 
them says that only God and he unde. aralle 
stand them, which seems diametrical shif 
opposed to the idea that an incentiy ie. 
plan must be so simple that an averagtt wupply 
employee can calculate his own bony by inte 
The employees are not concerned with. 
the engineer’s computations. They up. 
derstand that the nearer actual open. 
tion (heat consumption) approaches th 
theoretical “perfect” operation, for th 
existing conditions, the more coal ; St 
saved. As the saving in heat units jp. 


Anot 


group i 


perhap: 
import: 
work 
rupted 


creases, so does the percentage applied rv 
to each employee’s base wage to arrive wait 
at his bonus. reed 
Fof log 

Average Bonus Under 10 Per Cent and ° 
To be effective, the “bonus”’ does no: oi 
need to be fabulous. The Power Plan ies 
plan is effective and the bonus average hee 


about 6 per cent of base wage. THe operat 
average for the Company as a whole ific,. ¢ 
under 10 per cent. explait 

In our Electric Distribution Departh sent 
ment we have 42 gain sharing plan hole 
with about 800 employees participating cent a 
The work measured by these plans inf jive § 
cludes such functions as meter installafy, reas 
tion, testing and repairing; overhea man { 
line and pole construction and mainte Hof out 
nance; forestry work; underground conf measu 
struction and maintenance; Compan} hased 
and customer substation construction 
and maintenance; switching station anil ,. 
substation operation; station  testing#) 
voltage regulation; transformer testing}= 
preparation of maps and records; trovyy 
ble work; electrolysis surveys; strethe 
light and sign work. Here we reall} 
get scientific and time and motion analy. 
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sis become more important. Timestud§ one, 


% 


men, skilled in splitting a simple oper 
tion into its elements; in “rating”’ pe 
formance and in distinguishing betwe 
necessary and unnecessary delays a 
essential. 









Temperature Affects Bonus 





To cite a real “toughie,” the Over! 
head Line Construction and Mainte 
nance incentive plan has 584 standart 
allowances. Believe it or not, the tem 
perature of the day is a part of th 
bonus computation if it is substantially 
above or below a normal range, ani 
abnormal or subnormal temperatures @ 
affect the performance of the fellow 
on top of a pole. 
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Another overall incentive for a large 
group is the plan for operators at switch- 
ing stations and substations. It is ex- 
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of the operators is to keep the load on 
parallel feeders balanced within limits; 
Bo shift load from one feeder to an- 
other; to tap an alternate source of 
supply if one goes out of service either 
by intent or in emergencies. That is 
perhaps an oversimplification of a very 
important job but the objective of the 
work is obviously continuous, uninter- 
tE rupted service. 

t 
i Station Operation Incentive Plan 


We had an incentive plan for Station 
Operation years ago that was an engi- 
neers nightmare. It had a book full 
of logarithmic curves for maintenance 
and operating costs on each piece of 
equipment, a dozen correction factors 
Hto adjust for every imaginable contin- 
sency and, as an incidental gadget, an 
: which rewarded 
operators reduction of outages. 
One day, after unsuccessfully trying to 
explain the thing to a very intelli- 
Fcent union steward, we scrapped the 
whole plan except the Outage Compo- 
nent and the plan has been fully as eftec- 
tive for many years. We simply allow 
a reasonable number of outages due to 
man failures and a reasonable number 
Hof outages due to equipment failures (a 
measure of proper maintenance) both 
based upon past experience and upon the 
"number of lines and feeders on the 
P system. 

' For example, on man failures we cur- 
4 rently allow one outage per year on the 
132 kv system; 14 for 66 kv, 26.4 kv 
Gand 13 ky systems combined; 14 for 
»4-5 kv, etc. A price is put on each type 


“outage component” 
for a 












Hof outage. If the Operators avoid that 
fp one, very important 132 kv outage an 
amount of $134.50 per month goes into 
the “kitty.” If the outage occurs be- 
cause some Operator messes up his 
switching sequence the Operators, as a 
S group, lose $134.50 per month for 12 
(Imagine the popularity 
"of the Operator who causes an outage 
which costs the group $1,614.) Simi- 
Slarly a 66 kv outage has a price tag of 
#5101, etc. 







How Employees Share Bonus 


It is the old Chinese idea of paying 
a doctor to keep us from being sick. 
The employees know that the group will 
share in the assigned value of every 
allowed outage that does not occur. 
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The result has been a remarkable rec- 
ord of service continuity (except, of 
course, for non-chargeable causes such 
as interruptions due to storms and ex- 
ternal causes) and a big pot of money 
for the employees. How do they share? 
Each month one-twelfth of the pot di- 
vided by the twelve-month average pay- 
roll determines the percentage applied 
to each man’s pay-check. 

The Accounting and Treasury De- 
partments have 59 gain sharing plans 
with 165 employees participating. Here 
the average number of employees per 
plan is below 3 and the effectiveness 
of the incentives reaches its highest 
point. The work is highly specialized 
and repetitive so that it can be mea- 
sured accurately on an individual basis. 
Meter reading, figuring, key punching, 
IBM machine operation, addressograph- 
ing, cashiering, cash posting, credit, col- 
lection, typing, filing and many similar 
functions are measured as to quantity 
and quality. 
Customer 


Lowest Accounting Cost 


Susie gets a bonus on her own output, 
regardless of what anyone else does or 
does not do. This is the Industrial En- 
gineer’s heaven. He can split gnat’s eye- 
lashes to his heart’s content. He can 
micro-motion study and _ micro-time 
study and dream about clerks being 
taught to use their feet, etc., instead of 
just ordinary hands. The girls really 
carry home the bacon but what do we 
care so long as FPC figures show that 
our Customer Accounting cost is one of 
the lowest, if not the lowest, published 
figure in the country. 

The remaining plans are applicable 
to such groups as Major Appliance Ser- 
vicemen, Small Appliance Repairmen, 
Sales people, Storekeepers, Purchasing 
Clerks, Printing Department, Chemical 
Laboratory and, believe it or not, the 
clerks who keep track of all that per- 
formance and calculate the bonus. The 
Shoemaker’s kids finally got shoes. 

With the exception of those large 
group plans such as Power Plant, Sta- 
tion Operation and the few sales plans, 
the performance is primarily measured 
against time allowances. Quality is con- 
trolled wherever feasible. In other 
words, the number of times each opera- 
tion is satisfactorily performed is multi- 
plied by the proper standard allowance. 
The sum of all individual operation al- 
lowances for a month, including travel, 
general overhead, weather factor, etc., 
where applicable, constitutes the total 
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standard or allowed time. The actual 
time consumed by the work, subtracted 
from the standard time gives the sav- 
ing or “gain” which is shared in ac- 
cordance with a time-hallowed formula. 
The employees share or “Net Gain’ in 
hours, divided by actual time, produces 
a percentage which, applied to wages, 
gives a bonus in dollars. 


Group Plans 


The plan which measures individual 
performance is, of course, the most ef- 
fective incentive. Large group plans 
such as those covering Power Plant op- 
eration and Switching Station operation 
should be used only when accurate mea- 
surement of individual or small group 
performance is impossible or, for some 
reason, undesirable. The group plan 
has one definite advantage which tends 
to compensate somewhat for the dimin- 
ished and less direct incentive for su- 
perior performance. It calls for co- 
operation between employees because 
they all share in results of their com- 
bined effort. A second advantage of the 
group plan is, of course, that it can be 
applied to a much greater number of 
operations than individual plans and 
thereby provides broader and more rapid 
coverage. The group plan is the logical 
starting point for those who are con- 
sidering the introduction of incentives. 

In general, supervisors closely related 
to the work, and some employees whose 
work can directly affect production, re- 
ceive the average bonus of groups to 
which they are attached. For example, 
the supervisor over a group of meter 
testers, or typists; the Line Gang Fore- 
man; the Plant Watch Engineer, etc., 
are paid a bonus based upon the per- 
centage applicable to wages of those un- 
der their supervision. Obviously, the 
employees who maintain generating sta- 
tion equipment can affect the station’s 
efficiency and they participate in the 
bonus. 


Company General Bonus 


And now—our sin. We have 385 
employees whose performance we have 
failed to measure and whose work is 
not sufficiently related to any particular 
group to justify paying a group average 
bonus. Most of the engineering work; 
the development and research; the gen- 
eral accounting, building maintenance, 
etc., have thus far refused to be har- 
nessed. These employees receive a bonus 
payment known as “Company General 
Bonus” which is a modified average of 
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all the measured bonus. It has little if 
any incentive in it and is frankly a pay- 
ment, granted years ago, to reduce the 
probability that these employees will 
demand the impossible, namely, a plan 
to measure their performance. 

We could, of course, fill a book with 
examples of how the several plans op- 
erate. The trouble is that with a third 
of a century behind you, the really spec- 
tacular illustrations occurred when the 
fellow who just retired on pension was 
a young meter reader. 


Incentive Plan Objectives 


Among the direct objectives of incen- 
tive plans are, of course: 

1. Increased production and accom- 

panying reduction in unit costs. 

2. Reduction in errors in both man- 
ual and non-manual work. 

3. Improved morale wherever such 
job characteristics as “monotony” 
are overcome by an incentive to 
produce more or where the incen- 
tive stimulates individual inven- 
tiveness or energies to more than 
average production and pay. 

4. Improved check on the effective- 
ness of supervisors in charge of 
measured work. 

5. Assistance in adjusting working 
forces up or down with substan- 
tial fluctuations in available work. 

6. Economy in the use of materials 
and supplies, the principal item be- 
ing coal. 

The results of wage incentives also 
have supplemental and subsidiarv uses; 
many of them valuable; some just in- 
teresting. 


Reliable Performance Figures 


As a current example of using an 
incentive plan twice, consider the pre- 
dicament many of us are in with people 
on our payrolls who were employed on 
a labor market which provided little 
choice. You either committed violence 
to selection and interview results and 
took Sally anyway, or you had a vacancy. 
The number and quality of applicants 
is rapidly improving and when you re- 
place Sally with a competent girl there 
is a comfortable feeling in having relia- 
ble performance figures in the form of 
individual production records and bonus 
payments, especially when the Union 
Business Agent wants to know, “What 
the hell’s going on around here?” 

Such records are very useful in se- 
lecting employees for promotion; in 
transferring employees to other work, 
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in preparing budgets; in’ estimating 
costs; in determining whether or not 
it’s worth while to change equipment. 
Will a proposed change in storeroom 
lay-out pay off; will a new type of wire, 
connector or insulator save money? Will 
an electric typewriter produce as much 
additional work as the salesman stated ? 
What effect will wired music have on 
quantity of production? (It did not 
affect it either way.) Why does the 
Company have a rule against married 
women continuing employment? (Be- 
cause of a sufficient number of cases 
where production records show that out- 
put nose-dived just before marriage and 
never regained the former level.) Does 
air-conditioning improve production? 
(It sure does.) How about light and 
treatment? (Both improved 
lighting and sound reduction brought 
lasting improvement in output and qual- 
ity performance). 


acoustical 


Selection Tests and Incentives 


There is a substantial degree of cor- 
relation between the performance pre- 
dicted by selection tests and the actual 
records of performance under the in- 
centive plans—except that we found 
that some people have too much intelli- 
gence to be good producers on some 
types of work. 

Another interesting angle of incen- 
tives, where quantity of production is 
one objective, is that the number of 
errors almost invariably diminishes as 
the number of units completed increases. 
This contradicts statements frequently 
heard that incentives produce quantity 
at the sacrifice of quality or safety. 
What actually happens is simple, In 
order to produce more work, in a given 
time, the employee must concentrate on 
what he or she is doing and closer atten- 
tion to what they are doing naturally 
eliminates errors, whether they be cleri- 
cal errors or industrial accidents. 

We have not done all we can with 
production incentives at Wisconsin Elec- 
tric Power Company. Although I be- 
lieve that we are still the only utility 
which has gone incentives on a 
large scale, there are places where we 
have failed to find a suitable basis for 
constructing incentives and 


into 


some in- 


stances in which we thought we had it 
but finally had to abandon plans which 
proved unsound or unfair. There is still 
much to be done. 

Once in a while an employee beats 
us out of money by the way work is re- 
ported—in spite of many controls es- 
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tablished. However,’at least 9 out of 
10 are honest and with no incentive 
they can all beat you, if they want to, 
only you won’t know it. 


Yes, incentive plans are another po.f 
tential source of employee grievances § 


but they are not numerous and, if the 


plan is fair and subject to explanation, 


the grievance does more good than harm 
because it provides an opportunity for 
bringing about a better understanding of 
the plans and their objectives. 


Union Bonus Committee 


Well, we have four of them and every 


incentive plan and amendment thereto f 
ing th 


is discussed with and approved by their 
representatives. We develop the stand- 
ards but each Union has a “Bonus Com- 
mittee” made up of men familiar with 
the plans. Of course, if a Union hap. 
pens to be among those which unswery- 


the use of incentives would probably take 
some selling. In most instances the op- 
position of Unions to wage incentives 
is based upon misunderstandings and a 
conviction that the dishonest manipula- 


tion of some incentive systems in the> 


past is still the employer’s objective. 
There is one thing about incentive plans 











that no Union can argue down. Even 
during times when no Union would 
have the temerity to ask for a wage in- 
crease—even during a severe depression 
—employee wage earnings can be in- 
creased above base wage rates by what- 


ever bonus their improved performance § 


produces. 


Administrative Responsibility 


In Wisconsin Electric Power Com- 
pany the development and administra 
tion of the incentive plans is part of 
the responsibilities of the Personnel Ser 
vices Department which has other fune 
tions including employment, selection, 
training, safety, pension administration, 
job evaluation, industrial engineering, 
and a part in union negotiations. There 
is a close relationship between the ift- 
centive plans and several of the other 
functions enumerated. 

Unfortunately there has been a lot 
of hocus pocus spoken and written about 
production incentives. Many papers on 
the subject by Industrial Engineers and 
a lot of the sales talks by the fellow 
who can “cut your working force 30 
per cent” are so highly confusing and 
pseudo-technical that many _ interested 


(Continued on page 432) 
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out of 
N tives 
int to, 
er po # 
vances, & 
if the N important event in the history 
ration, of farm electrification, the con- 
. harm nection of Wisconsin’s 100,- 
ty fore 000th farm customer, brought 400 
ling off guests to the public square in Ripon, 
' Wis., on November 8, where those par- 
ticipating in the celebration included 
S not only the 100,000th farmer, Herman 
nions?— J. Leffel, but four of the first six 
every | farmers to be connected to the pioneer- 
hereto f ing Ripon Experimental Line. Attend- 
y their ing the celebration were also such nota- 
‘stand-f) bles as Wisconsin’s governor, Oscar 
-Com-— Rennebohm, Curtis Hatch, president of 
r with the Wisconsin Farm Bureau Federation, 
n hap-§ J. W. Coverdale, first chairman of the 
swery-}) National Committee on the Relationship 
. work of Electricity to Agriculture, and Pro- 
lv takefe fessor F. W. Duffee of the University 
he op-f of Wisconsin College of Agriculture, 
entives director of the first experimental line. 
and a ; . 
; State-wide Radio Broadcast 
nipula- 
in the Highlighting the all-day program, 
jective. — which also commemorated the 25th an- 
e plans niversary of the establishment of the 
Even§ Ripon Experimental Line, a state-wide 
would § radio hook-up broadcast interviews with 
age in-@ Mr. Leffel, the first Ripon line farmers 
yression! who had witnessed the beginnings of 
be in-Borganized farm electrification research 
- what- fin Wisconsin and the nephew of the 
rmance 
. 
- Com- 
inistra- 
part of 
rel Ser 
r func 
lection, 
tration, 
1eering, 
- There 
the in- 
e other 
1 a lot 
n about 
pers on 
ers and 
fellow 
orce 30 
ng and 
terested 
ceremonies were held at Ripon, Wisconsin on November 8. 














Governor Rennebohm of Wisconsin (left) and C. E. Kohlhepp (right), 
President, Wisconsin Public Service Corporation, congratulate Mr. and Mrs. 
Herman J. Leffel, owners of Wisconsin’s 100,000th farm connected to rural 
tlectric lines, on being presented with a modern electric refrigerator. The 
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owner of the first Wisconsin farm served 
by electricity in 1898. 

Speakers at the dual celebration, in 
addition to Gov. Rennebohm, Mr. 
Hatch, Mr. Coverdale and Prof. Duf- 
fee, were: Grover C. Neff, president, 
Wisconsin Power and Light Co.; G. W. 
Van Derzee, president, Wisconsin Elec- 
tric Power Co.; Charles E. Kohlhepp, 
president, Public Service 
Corp., and Clark G. Kuebler, president 
of Ripon College, where the addresses 
were given. 

Leading off the formal program in 
the afternoon of Nov. 8, Gov. Renne- 
bohm pointed out that Wisconsin has 
become the dairyland of the nation 
largely because farmers and processors 
of daily products have used electric ser- 
vice efficiently and abundantly. 

“Farm folk use more electricity than 
city residents,” he continued. “Official 
records of the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Wisconsin show that the average 
annual use by rural customers during 
1948 was 2664 kwhr. This consumption 
is 854 kwhr more than was used by 
city residential customers. 


Wisconsin 


“As Governor of Wisconsin and as a 
farmer, I commend the various suppliers 
of electric service for their outstanding 
achievement in making electricity avail- 
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Wisconsin Celebrates 25 Years of Farm Electrification at 


Connection of 100,oooth Farm 


able to 97 per cent of all the workable 

farms in the State. I hope we will 

soon celebrate the 100 per cent satura- 

tion point.” 

Gov. Rennebohm Commends Pioneering 
Electric Companies 


The Governor also commended the 
pioneering electric companies who pro- 
cured the aid of farmers on the Ripon 
Experimental Line, the fifteen Electro- 
Test farmers, the College of Agricul- 
ture of the University of Wisconsin, the 
Wisconsin Farm Bureau Federation, the 
State Department of Agriculture, the 
Public Service Commission and equip- 
ment manufacturers for establishing the 
organized research program in 1924. 
“This valuable experimental work,” he 
said, “‘a basic achievement in fundamen- 
tal research, told electric companies and 
farmers that farm electrification would 
be mutually profitable and induced 
manufacturers to develop present-day 
equipment. 

“The entire achievement of the elec- 
tric industry,” the Governor concluded, 
“is another brilliant chapter of accom- 
plishment under our free opportunity 
system.” 

Grover C. Neff, first secretary of 
the Committee on the Relationship of 





G. C. Neff, President, Wisconsin Power and Light Co., 
addresses a state-wide radio audience at the ceremonies 
for the connection of the 100,000th Wisconsin farm. He 
was followed by Prof. F. W. Duffee (left), of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Leffel (left) receive a certificate as owners of the 100,000th Wisconsin 
farm connected to rural electric lines, from C. E. Kohlhepp as Mr. Frank Roberts, 
whose uncle owned the first electrified farm in Wisconsin, looks on. 


Electricity to Agriculture, outlined the 
early steps taken by the electric com- 
panies to bring electricity to the farms 
of Wisconsin. 

“The electric companies of Wisconsin 
25 years ago realized that some experi- 
mental and research work would have 
to be done to put electric service to work 
on the farms of Wisconsin in the best 
possible way, and at the least cost and 
with the greatest practical benefit to the 
farmers. Accordingly, in 1924, the Wis- 
consin Power and Light Company de- 
cided to build an experimental line to 
six farmers living south of Ripon,” Mr. 
Neff said. ‘Therefore, the Wisconsin 
Utilities Association and the University 
of Wisconsin entered into a contract 
whereby the University would conduct 


and supervise experiments with the 
farmers on the Ripon Experimental 
Line.” 


“All this experimentation has un- 
doubtedly saved the farmers of Wis- 
consin many serious mistakes and a 
great deal of money,” Mr. Neff as- 
serted, “but in order to permit as many 
farmers as possible to see with their own 
eyes that the experiments proved that 
electricity could be used profitably, the 
Ripon Line experiments were repeated 
on 15 other farms in the state. 

“Since 1924,” he concluded, “many 
thousands of miles of farm line have 
been built in Wisconsin, and today more 
than 95 per cent of Wisconsin farms 


have 


available. More 
in the state 
more than 
more than 


This huge 


an 


electric service 
than 100,000 farms 
served by electric companies, 
57,000 by cooperatives, and 


are 


8000 by municipal utilities. 
development really began in 
ized way here on the Ripon Experi- 


organ- 


mental Line.” 
John W. Coverdale, who in 1923 was 
the first chairman of the National Com- 
mittee on the Relationship of Electric- 
ity to Agriculture, emphasized the role 
of the business-managed electric compa- 
nies in the 25-year development of farm 
electrification in the United States. 
“Since the REA co-ops were not or- 
ganized until after 1936, most of the 
and early cooperative 
work that was so important to this farm 
electrification development was done be- 
fore they started. 


research work 


tric operating companies, not the REA 
co-ops, are the ones that took an active 
part and contributed so much to the 
development of farm electrification in 
the pioneering days of the 1920’s. Never- 
theless, the early work done by the Na- 
tional Committees, and the research 
work conducted by the agricultural col- 
leges, manufacturers and others, is of 
just as much value to the co-ops as it is 
to the operating companies. The ad- 
vance made in learning how to electrify 
farms before 1936 has helped to speed up 
the serving of farms by cooperatives in 
the same manner as they have helped to 





Therefore the elec- 
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serve the farm customers of electric op 
erating companies. The work done hep 
at Ripon and on similar lines in othe 
states was of fundamental and bag, 
value to farm users all over the Unite 
States, regardless of who furnished thie 
electric service.” 

Mr. Coverdale was Executive Secr. 
tary of the Farm Bureau Federatio§ 
when that organization and the Nz. 
tional Electric Light Association formedp 
the Committee on the Relationship ofl 
Electricity to Agriculture in 1923, [yf 
sketching the early history of the CREAB 
Mr. Coverdale said: 





7 


“At the time we started this researc} 
work, only a very few farmers had ele. 
tric service. Today 85 per cent of th 
occupied farms in the nation have elech 
tric service, and it is available to abou 


90 per cent. 

“T know of no other development of 
this magnitude that was accomplisheif 
in such a short time and in such a satisp 
factory manner, and I want to repez 
that the early cooperative work of th 
electric operating companies, the fam 
organizations, and other deserves a grey 
deal of credit for this accomplishment’ 

Professor F. W. Duffee, chairma 
of the Department of Agricultural En} 
gineering at the University of Wiscon: 
sin, and director of the early Ripor 
Line experiments, reviewed the progres 
made in the uses of electricity on th 
farm in the past 25 years. 

“From a survey made in 1923,” Pro 
fessor Duffee said, “I find that of thf 
farms having electric service, 62 per 
cent used electric irons, 50 per cen! 
used electric washing machines, 37 pe 
cent used electricity for pumping waterp 





and 19 per cent operated milking mp . 


chines with electric motors. There wer} 
only a few other household and famp 
appliances reported for those days, anip 
their use was extremely small. 3 

In contrast, Prof. Duffee pointed ou 
that today “practically 100 per cent of} 
electrified farms in Wisconsin now havt : 
electric irons, washers and water pumpip 
and a very high percentage operate milk 
ing machines with electric motors. 5 

“Practically unknown on farms il 


7 


1924 were such things as refrigeratospp... 


freezers, vacuum cleaners, toasters 
water heaters, and electric ranges,” Prot 
Duffee continued, although they at 
electric ‘“‘uses that contribute to bette! 
farm living” that are now in rathe 
general use. 

“Barn cleaners, silo unloaders, daify 


(Continued on page 431) 
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» CREAP equipment with a minimum of 
maintenance is the object of all 

F public utility companies. Whether or 

Snot this can be accomplished depends 

S considerably on the proper maintenance 

of the insulating oil. 


researc} 
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Tests for Insulating Oil 


—— In past years and at present many 
mmplishe companies give only secondary consider- 
ho ole ation to the condition of insulating oil 
to repeal in electrical equipment. — The usual pro- 
ey cedure is to test the oil for dielectric 
the fae strength and possibly acid number. If 
= asi jboth of these values are reasonable ac- 
alana cording to predetermined standards, the 
chairmallt is considered satisfactory and no 
eed further thought is given to the oil until 
Wises the oil temperature rises above normal 
ly Ripome™ failure occurs. 
, prea 4 Actually, this sort of maintenance 
can scontrol is of little value. The dielectric 
E istrength test will indicate the presence 
23.” Pro bof free water only. The acid number, 
ag heb that the oil has reached, or will reach 
i 62 at some future date, the point of de- 
pee a terioration where sludge has deposited. 
Co The fact that an oil may begin to 
s, 3 4 isludge at a neutralization or acid num- 
+ 7 Pber as low as 0.10 mg KOH /gram of 
ing ™ Foil discounts the value of this test. 
here wer ‘There is nothing quantitative about 
and fam Feither of the two tests mentioned yet 
days, an ithey are the common basis for most 
? decisions when the condition of an in- 
rinted om Hsulating oil is discussed. 
is oe » Insulating oil is used primarily in a 
hats hav eransformer to conduct the core heat 
er pumPBlosses to the surrounding cooling me- 
ane mil um, To do this efficiently it must not 
OTS. Bicause compounds to be deposited that 
Sanat "will plug oil passages and retard the 
rigeratos eat flow. 

a The need for a test or tests which 
es,” Prov give an indication of oil deteriora- 
they afb ion before sludge or other deposits have 
ksi bent ormed, has been a subject of investiga- 
in rathe ion for many years. Of the many tests 
leveloped to date, power factor and in- 
erfacial-tension appear to be the most 


promising as a guide to deterioration. 
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By E. F. Walsh 


N. Y., Ocober 3 and 4, 1949 


The power factor test is based on the 
assumption that all dielectrics have some 
loss, and the measurement of the power 
factor of an oil, therefore, is a measure 
of this loss. It was found that the 
power factor of an insulating oil is a 
measure not only of contaminants such 
as oxidation products, asphalts, bushing 
compounds and other oil soluble con- 
taminants, but also of the moisture 
present. 

Products of oxidation do not appear 
to have a marked effect on the power 
factor value of an oil during the early 
stages of deterioration, therefore, the 
test is not sufficiently sensitive from this 
angle. It will, however, indicate the 
presence of bushing compounds, dis- 
solved insulating varnishes and moisture. 


Interfacial-Tension Test 


The interfacial-tension test has been 
used experimentally for many years, but 
not until simplified measuring equip- 
ment became available a few years ago, 
was the test considered a practical one. 
Interfacial-tension is a function of cer- 
tain molecular groups present in an oil 
and bears a relation to its emulsifying 
tendencies. The polar molecules such 
as soaps and acids which form in the oil 
due to deterioration, concentrate at the 
oil-water interface and orient themselves 
with the carboxyl groups toward the 
water phase. In the early stages of oil 
oxidation, these impurities begin to form 
in minute quantities. Because these im- 
purities concentrate at the oil-water in- 
terface, the logical procedure would be 
to determine the interfacial-tension of 
the two liquids. 

It appeared that if these data were 
correlated with a factor significant of 
oil quality, a term could be devised that 
could be used directly to predict the con- 
dition of an insulating oil. This term 
could be further developed to be the 
composite of two or more tests, leaving 
the responsibility of interpretation to 
those familiar with the limitation of the 
various test values. 

The term selected for this concept 
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Care of Insulating Oils for 
Electrical Equipment 


Narragansett Electric Company, Providence, R. I. 


A paper presented at the Forty-ninth meeting of the Electrical Equipment Committee, Schenectady, 


was “quality factor” having a range of 
0 to 100, zero being oil no longer ser- 
viceable and 100 being oil in excellent 
condition. The first correlation at- 
tempted was with neutralization number 
and interfacial-tension with quality 
factor. Several hundred samples of oil 
were analyzed from equipment in which 
the physical conditions were known. 
The purpose of this correlation was to 
determine if possible the value of neu- 
tralization number in predicting the con- 
dition of an insulating oil (See Fig. 1). 

If we assume that interfacial-tension 
indicates contaminants such as soaps and 
acids, etc., as investigations to date im- 
ply, this graph (Fig. 1) shows that neu- 
tralization number is of little value in 
determining the condition or the prog- 
ress of deterioration of an insulating oil 
until it has about reached or has reached 
the sludging stage. 

A similar correlation was made with 
power factor, interfacial-tension and 
quality factor (See Fig. 2). This cor- 
relation indicates that in general there 
is no appreciable increase in power fac- 
tor value with decrease in oil quality in 
the quality factor range from 40 to 100. 
Oils having a quality factor value of less 
than 40 may have a power factor of 
almost any value. It was found that 
with oils known not to have reached a 
sludging condition, a good correlation 
between power factor and quality factor 
is obtainable after filtering the oil to 
remove free moisture (above the satura- 
tion value of oil at the temperature at 
time of filtration). 

This indicated that power factor is a 
measure of the moisture present in a 
serviceable insulating oil. 


Dielectric Test 


The dielectric test as now used to 
indicate moisture in oil is not entirely 
satisfactory and is the subject of much 
controversy. Whereas the dielectric test 
indicates the condition of that portion 
of the sample between the discs, the 
power factor measures the average of 
the entire sample. 
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It is recognized that the presence of 
moisture in insulating oil is undesirable 
for several reasons. Most oxidation 
products as they form, are soluble in 
water, and the water then becomes acidic 
and is absorbed by the insulation result- 
ing in lowering its dielectric strength. 
The presence of water in oil also acts 
as a catalyst in the presence of copper 
and iron to form metallic soaps, thus ac- 
celerating oxidation. 

It is to our advantage to maintain 
insulating oil as free from moisture as 
is practical. Insulating oil can hold in 
solution, or finely divided in suspension, 
from 15 to 300 ppm of water, the 
amount depending upon the stage of de- 
terioration. Thus we find that the mois- 
ture content of an oil is related to oil 
quality. 

From these data presented, an experi- 
mental graph was made (See Fig. 3) 
involving two factors, namely, inter- 
facial-tension and power factor, to pre- 
dict the quality or condition of an in- 
sulating oil. 

The procedure is to determine the 
interfacial-tension value and power fac- 
tor of the oil in question. Reference is 
then made to the graph and the quality 
factor determined. The quality factor 
in this case does not include the moisture 
content in the oil, so it is necessary to 
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34, the oil has deteriorated to a 
point where sludge or varnish is 
likely to deposit on transformer 
core and windings. Oil in this 
condition cannot be corrected by 
filtering and should be changed or 
reconditioned. 

After analyzing the results of over 
8,000 insulating oil samples, a nomo- 
graph (See Fig. 4) was developed in 
which the interfacial-tension and power 
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Equipment to recondition insulating 
oils in transformers and oil circuit 
breakers without removing them from 
Iservice has been urgently needed. In 
many cases where oil has deteriorated 
to the extent of sludging, or approach- 
jing a sludging condition, field recondi- 
tioning would be an advantage. This 
Ecould be done under normal load con- 
Editions, thus making equipment available 
i which would normally be required to be 
removed from service for cleaning and 
oil replacement. In many cases the life 
of transformers could be extended by 
this procedure. This would be brought 
Sabout by eliminating the necessity of 
‘transporting the equipment to the main- 
‘tenance building and removing the core 
for washing and cleaning which occa- 
sionally causes damage to the insulation. 






Centrifuge and blotter press treat- 
ments will remove insoluble sludges and 
free water from oil, but will not pre- 
vent a reoccurrence of sludge deposits. 
Neither of these treatments will condi- 
' tion the oil to a point where it will have 


“pa solvent action to remove the sludge 


"deposits on the core and windings. 

In order to eliminate the cause of 
sludging, it is necessary to remove con- 
taminants such as polar compounds 
which are soluble in the oil. Such con- 
taminants can only be removed from an 
oil by an absorbent material such as 
activated clay. 

Insulating oil can be satisfactorily re- 
conditioned by the bath treatment, by 
mixing clay with the oil and then re- 
moving the clay by filtration. The clay 
percolation method is also satisfactory. 
These processes in. themselves are rela- 














ihe tively inexpensive but they require the 
| | |B removal of the oil from the equipment, 
+—— ° . . 
fand in many cases it is necessary to 
) transport the equipment or oil over long 
aH distances. 
; Many attempts have been made to de- 
)uality ‘sign portable continuous filtering equip- 
ment employing the efficient activated 
sclays. The major difficulty has been 
5 in} | : . 
ope “packing” of the earth in the filters, 
> ite i i; 
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atic . 
rmin force the oil through the earth bed. 
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present i 4: ; . . 
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. Fi Pump and automatic oil temperature 
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control and can be adjusted for operat- 
Ing pressures up to 60 psi. The filtering 
capacity is 75 gallons per hour per unit. 
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Fig. 4—Nomograph for Determination of Quality Factor of 
Insulating Oil. 


. Determine Interfacial Tension value of oil. 
. Determine Power Factor value of oil. 


. Find Power Factor Value of Oil on Scale B. 


1 
2 
3. Find Interfacial Tension value of oil on Scale C. 
4 
5 


a . 


Connect points B and C in straight line to intersect Scale A. 


. Find Quality Factor at Intersection on Scale A. 

If the Interfacial Tension value of the oil is above 18 dynes and the Quality 
Factor is below 34, the Quality Factor of the oil can probably be improved to 
a value above 34 by filtration with a blotter press. If this operation does not 
improve the oil, then it should be filtered through Fullers Earth. Insulating oils 
having an Interfacial Tension value above 18 dynes and a Quality Factor below 


34 probably are contaminated with 
silicate. 


insulating 


varnish, moisture or sodium 


If a transformer is known to have sodium silicate treated iron and the Quality 


Factor is below 


34, it should be processed with Fullers 


Earth. Blotter press 


filtration of the oil will not correct its condition. 


Laboratory experiments with the 
equipment were satisfactory and our in- 
itial trial in the field was on a 11/22-kv 
transformer having an oil capacity of 
2460 gallons. The suction line of the 
filter was connected to the drain on the 
bottom of the transformer case, and the 
discharge to the conservator tank. The 
earth capacity of the filter is 150 Ib. 
The unit was placed in service on a 
transformer under normal load condi- 
tions. The oil was circulated for 72 
hours through the first charge of fuller’s 
earth. This operation raised the quality 
factor from 24 to 50. The fuller’s earth 
charge was then replaced and the oil 
again circulated for 72 hours. The 
quality factor in this operation was 





raised from 50 to 60. A third change 
of fuller’s earth increased the quality 
factor to 64. The analysis of the oil be- 
fore and after treatment was as follows: 





After 
Treatment 
with 450 lb. 
Fuller's Earth 


Before 
a Treatment 
Neutralization No. 


(Mg. KOH /gr. oil) 0.58 0.32 
Power Factor (Per cent 

oN ne é 0.37 0.04 
Interfacial-tension 

(Dynes/em at 25 C.).. 15.60 31.70 
Quality Factor (Percent) 24.00 64.0 
Dielectric Strength (Kv) 33 33 





It should. be recognized that a trans- 
former so treated in the field will not 
be sludge free although the oil after 
treatment will be in a satisfactory con- 
dition chemically. Insulating oil having 
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an interfacial-tension value of 32 dynes 
will dissolve the sludge deposited on the 
windings and cause further deterioration 
of the oil. The extent of this deteriora- 
tion will depend upon the amount of 
sludge present. In cases where appreci- 
able sludge deposits exist, it may be 
necessary to repeat the treatment within 
a year. After removal of all sludge de- 
posits, the oil should give satisfactory 
service for at least 10 years. Fig. 5 
shows the effect of fuller’s earth treat- 
ment on insulating oil in two trans- 
formers under load and the rate of oil 
deterioration with time. 

Three transformers having sodium- 
silicate-treated iron were next selected 
for test. The oil in these transformers 
had high power factor values, low neu- 
tralization number and interfacial-ten- 
sion values. This combination of values 
is significant of transformers containing 
silica-treated iron. Although the manu- 
facturer of the transformers stated that 
power factor values are of little value 
if referred to oil contaminated by 
sodium silicate, the fact remains that 
sodium silicate could not become dis- 
solved in the oil unless the oil had first 
oxidized; therefore the oil must be in 
a deteriorated condition as indicated by 
the power factor value. 

The first sodium-silicate-treated iron 
transformer in which the insulating oil 
was load had a 
power factor value of 7.9 per cent and 
a quality factor value of 36. The oil 
capacity of the unit was 810 gallons. 
No outages were required to install or 


reconditioned under 


The 


dismantle the filtering equipment. 
results obtained were as follows: 





Before After Treatment 
Treatment 34%hrs. 28hrs. 48 hrs. 
Neutralization No. 


(Mg KOH /gr. oil) 0.11 .09 .09 .09 
Power Factor (Per 
cent at 20 C.) 7.90 3.14 .024 .02 
Interfacial-tension 
(Dynes/cm at 
25 C.) hae 19.10 25.50 32.80 32.80 
Quality Factor 
(Percent)..... 36 52 66 66 





For the above treatment, 140 Ib of 
fuller’s earth was required, which was 
valued at $11.75, making the cost of 
material equal to 1.45 cents per gallon 
of oil. Analysis of the oil following the 
treatment described indicated that all 
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of the sodium silicate which had becom, 
dissolved in the oil in any form had 
been removed. The treatment in thi 


case was successful and resulted in ,— 
conventional 


substantial saving over 
maintenance methods. 
The significance of the interfacial. 








tension test in following the deterior.— 


tion of an insulating oil can best hit 


illustrated by referring to Fig. 6. This 


group of curves illustrates three insulat § 


ing oils which were installed in thre 
transformers. In each case, the acceler. 
ated oxidation life test on the oil has 
been plotted, also the actual service life 
to date. The points indicate the prec- 
sion with which the interfacial-tension 


value can be determined, plotted and> 


the probable time at which sludge may 
be expected to form (Interfacial-tension 
value of 18 dynes/cm). 

The three transformers on which 
these tests are being conducted are 2t 
least 25 years old. The original oil in 
each case was removed because of 2 
sludge condition or transformer failure, 
The core and shell at each transformer 
was flushed with the replacement ail 
and a new batch of oil installed. The 
expected life of the new batches of ail 
will be somewhat less than if new trans- 
formers were used. The transformer 
are on 11/66-kv service (conservator 
type) and have a capacity of 20,000 kva 

A similar life expectancy graph can- 
not be made by using any known test 
other than the interfacial-tension test. 
Graphs of this type make possible 
scheduled maintenance and_ inspection 

(Continued on page 428) 
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HERE has been a great deal of 
discussion and study devoted to 
this subject concerning the gen- 

ral effects of taxation. It is a coinci- 
Hence that I have been working with a 
iommittee of another association which 
has had under consideration this very 
ubject in its particular relation to utility 
Anancing. 

I am dividing the subject matter of 

pur discussion into four general fields. 

1. In the financial field much has 
been said about the scarcity of 
equity capital and the underlying 
reasons therefor. How much of 
this scarcity is due to the impact 
of taxation; and, the extent to 
which public utilities may feel the 
brunt of this condition more than 
other industries is one of the points 
that we shall consider. 

2. Another field which we can discuss 
to advantage has to do with the 
meaning of so-called “‘double taxa- 
tion” of corporations. What is 
this subiect all about and what 
are its peculiarities in the utility 
field ? 


3. Perhaps the most important tax 


effect, however, to utilities has to 
do with equality of taxation or 
rather the Jack of equality. Cer- 
tainly, any discussion in the utility 
field having to do with the impact 
of taxation must include this fruit- 
ful field for study. 

4. Last but not least, one cannot lose 
sight of the unwholesome, uneco- 
nomic and discriminatory taxes 
which are imposed on utilities and 
their customers. 

With these four fields in mind, let 

us proceed with our discussion. 


Scarcity of Equity Capital 

The volume of plant construction for 
industry in general, during the post war 
period, has been unprecedented. Ameri- 
can business spent over $16 billion for 
plant and equipment in 1947 and over 
$19 billion during 1948. ‘The Depart- 
ment of Commerce estimate for the 
1949 volume of construction is $18% 
billion. This expansion has been 
financed to a large extent through Re- 
tained Earnings (including deprecia- 
tion, depletion, and other income reser- 
vations) ; to a lesser degree by the sale 


of Debt Securities 


(including deben- 
tures and bank loans) ; but, only to a 
minor extent through the sale of Pre- 
ferred and Common Stock. 

Taking the year 1948 alone, only 
4.7 per cent was from stock issues, ad- 
ditional debt furnished 24.7 per cent 
while Retained Earnings, etc., furnished 
70.6 per cent. For reference a chart has 
been prepared, Table I, showing the 
total requirements for plant construction 
for all industries, except agriculture, for 
the years 1939 to 1948 together with 
the sources from which the money was 
obtained. Table I also shows similar 
figures for the gas and electric indus- 
tries alone. 

There are several differences between 
the utility results and those of industry 
in general that are of interest. For 
example, most of the money require- 
ments for these utilities were obtained 
through debt financing rather than from 
Retained Earnings particularly in recent 
years. In 1939, the utilities financed 91 
per cent plus of their requirements from 
Retained Earnings while this dropped 
to a low of 21.5 per cent in 1948. Dur- 
ing the same period debt financing rose 
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Domestic Businesses Electric and Gee Companies 
Capital Capital 
Requirements Sources of Funds Reguirements Sources of Punis 
(Largely Inte: Operations External Financing (Largely Internal Operations External Financing 
Plant and Plant and 
% Equipment) Retained Earnings, Equipment) Retained Earnings, 
Depreciation, Depreciation, 
Other Accruals, etc Debdt Capital Stock Other Accruals, etc Debdt Capital Stock 
Amount Amount Ratio Amount Ratio Amount Ratio Amount Amount Ratio Amount Ratio Amount Ratio 
4 1939 4,577 4,193 9.6 287 «6.3 7 22 480 MbO 92.7 a ol 6 32 
| 1940 6,108 5,372 88.0 601 9.8 135 2.2 550 4ks 60.9 17 14.0 28 5.1 
1941 7,676 6,614 &.2 889 11.6 173 2.2 TLO 613 86.3 7 10.0 26 3.7 
1gh2 4,702 4,078 86.7 506 610.8 18 2.5 680 570 83.8 7% 1.2 34 5.0 
1983 3,762 3,385 90.0 264 7.6 92 2.4 540 518 95.9 20 3.7 2 4 
194s 5,348 4,696 87.8 428 8.0 22h h.2 490 450 91.8 17 3.5 23 &.7 
7 15 7,134 5,870 82.3 607 «8.5 657 = -9.2 630 561. 89.1 436.8 6 =k 
t i9h6 12,393 8,837 71.3 2,085 16.8 1,472 u.9 1,080 785 75.5 12 10.8 143 13.7 
197 16,180 11,38 70.8 3,572 22.2 1,222 «7.5 1,900 80 = 43.2 719% 1.9 288 1b.9 
Bf 

: 1948 19,230 13,572 70.6 4,748 = 24.7 910 4.7 2,680 576 21.5 1,727 6h. 377) kd 
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from 7.1 per cent to a high of 64.4 per 
cent. Of course the unparalleled con- 
struction expansion program in recent 
years within the utility industry re- 
quired the obtainment of additional 
funds from sources other than internal 
operations. The financing of capital re- 
quirements through the flotation of com- 
mon and preferred stocks uniformly ap- 
pears low both for public utilities and 
general business. However, the trend 
in the public utility field shows increas- 
ingly larger financing from this source 
during the past several years. 


Dangers of Indebtedness 


The small amount of stock sales or 
so-called scarcity of equity capital has 
been a matter of concern to business 
leaders generally who urge the desirabil- 
ity of raising more of capital require- 
ments through equity financing. All 
agree that additional indebtedness in- 
curred to finance expansion can be in- 
herently dangerous. The memories of 
the great depression are too recent, with 
its train of bankruptcy, foreclosures and 
receivership, to let any one forget that 
too much debt may well be the road 
to ruin. 

Reducing individual income taxes may 
appear to be one of the obvious solu- 
tions for increasing the attractiveness 
of equity securities. But the large and 
pressing needs of the Federal Govern- 
ment under its present concept of ad- 
ministration preclude substantial tax re- 
ductions to individuals without alterna- 
tive sources of revenue. 

To the present time, to my knowl- 
edge, no acceptable substitutes for the 
present taxes on individual income have 
been developed. For this reason, the in- 
centive to increase stock ownership must 
be within the present framework of cor- 
porate and individual taxes, and as a 
further condition, apparently there can 
be no reduction in the total amount of 
revenue raised. 


Lack of Capital Formation 


Two general propositions directed to- 
ward the lack of equity financing have 
been widely discussed. One is based on 
the theory advanced that the scarcity of 
equity financing was due largely to the 
lack of capital formation which in turn 
was caused by the impact of the heavy 
personal income tax rates in the higher 
brackets. 

I do not wish to unduly burden you 
with figures but in order to emphasize 
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this point, let me give you some idea as 
to the extent to which potential savings 
of individuals in recent years reverted 
to tax collector, Uncle Sam by making 
a comparison between the years 1929 
and 1949 (after application of commu- 
nity property principle). 





Annual 
Gross Income 
(Married 





— Remainder After Taxes 











Person) —1929 1949 
$5,000 $4,977... $4,370 87% 
10,000 9,865 99% 8,400 84 
50,000 45,355 91 32,800 66 
100,000 84,395 84 53,600 54 
384,435 77% 116,000 23% 


500,000 





It has been estimated that on annual 
incomes above $5,000, savings of 30 per 
cent to 50 per cent were realized in the 
pre-war period, whereas today income 
taxes take $8 billion out of a gross in- 
come of $29 billion for persons whose 
annual income exceeds $5,000 and that 
about 10 per cent remains for possible 
savings. The decline in the ability of 
the high income groups to save and use 
such savings in part, as heretofore, to 
invest in equity securities: is obviously 
the result of large 
taxes. 

Estate and gift taxes also have an ef- 
fect on the disposition of savings in that 
past accumulated were be- 
queathed intact to succeeding benefici- 
aries whereas with the present estate 
taxes ranging upward to 77 per cent 
there is little incentive offered nor is 
there the opportunity for large personal 
estates to pass from one generation to 
another without the consequent effect 
that the past savings are either dissi- 
pated through government expenditures 
or bequeathed to Foundations or other 
tax-exempt organizations. 


income personal 


savings 


Reducing Corporation Taxes 


The second point I wish to make has 
to do with reducing or at least not in- 
creasing the present taxes on corpora- 
tions. The dangers as a result of high 
or higher taxes on corporations are pres- 
ently receiving nation-wide attention. It 
appears to be the consensus that any in- 
creases, if there are to be any, should 
be determined without unduly interfer- 
ing with the prospects for continued 
business expansion and with assurance 
that profits, after taxes and dividends, 
will sufficient for 
contingencies. 


be investments and 

I am personally not so sure that the 
dearth of equity capital can be traced to 
the tax burden alone, although admit- 
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tedly it may be an important factor. |; 
appears that the rate of return or th 





attractiveness of the earnings of conf 


mon stock equities has more to do with 
this problem for the moment than th 
tax impact. This is particularly true jy 















: pora 


the public utility field. Also, there hae "4" 
publ: 


been perhaps a mistaken idea as to th 
possible market area for equity securitig 


It now appears that the greatest po ¥” 
BS savit 


tential market for the sale of equity 


stocks is to the groups in the lower in. 


come tax brackets. 


No less an author} 


ity than Emil Schram, President of thie 
char; 


New York Stock Exchange, has a¢. 


vanced the view that risk capital muy} 


now be obtained from those with aver. 
age or less than average income. Wha 


is needed is a new approach to the rede 
) rate 


market for the sale of equity securitic 
at this time, and the recognition tha 
utilities must have adequate earnings in 
order that their common and preferred 
stock be made attractive. 


“Double Taxation” as Applied 
to Public Utilities 


What constitutes ‘‘double taxation’ 


has been the subject matter of considerh 


able debate. Double taxation in its ful 
sense is very difficult to prove in fact « 
I shall attempt to explain. 

The reason for this is that if a cor 
poration’s income taxes are reduced ot 


eliminated, the result may mean greateh 


dividends. On the other hand, thes 
savings may be diverted to the payment 
of higher wages and salaries or towar! 
the reduction of the selling price of th 
product. Therefore, it can readily b 
seen that taxing the income of a corpor: 


tion and taxing the income of its stockf 


holders to the extent of their dividend 
received may not constitute double tax: 
tion except in part. It also seems tnt 
that where the recipient of dividend 
from corporations is in the higher incom 
tax brackets, the degree of possible du: 
plication is considerably lessened. 


Two Methods of Eliminating “Double 
Taxation” 


Two methods for mitigating or elim: 
nating “double taxation” most common; 





referred to are as follows: 


1. Allow the corporation a reductioiy 


for dividends from taxable incomt, 


similar to the present bond interes ae 


= Tre 


tax em 


deduction ; 

2. Allow the stockholder a 
emption for dividends to 
tent that the corporation 
ready paid taxes on the 
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agp. h from which the dividends were 
of com. —_ : ‘ 
7* wit Generally speaking to permit the cor- 
than thie poration a tax deduction for dividends 
y true all from taxable income may well lead to 
there hale increased dividends. However, in the 
as to th | public utility field the granting by the 
securitie Government of a “dividend paid credit 
atest pol would undoubtedly result in such tax 
of equinll saving being passed on in time in the 
lower ine form of a reduction of the selling price 
1 author ; of the product. As a regulatory require- 
nt of the ments utility companies are permitted to 
has aj chatge taxes as an operating expense or 
ital musi 2 least all such taxes are treated as a 
ith ein S cost of the enterprise for rate making 
e. Whale Purposes. If we assume any relatively 
the rele fxed concept as to what constitutes a 
securitiage tte Of return, this would certainly be 
tion. tha the case. 
rings i It may reasonably be concluded there- 
preferre: fore that very little benefit would ac- 
crue to the utility companies income 
status should there be a permissive tax 
lied deduction on dividends paid. To the con- 
trary, such consideration may prove 
tenesiall harmful because under regulation such 
consi reduction of taxes, as I have just stated, 
n its full would merely constitute in the final 
i Goal analysis a reduction in the rates for ser- 
vice while on the other hand causing a 
to a substantial loss to the national revenues. 
ducedtall These losses would have to be made up 
a creel from other tax sources from which utili- 
1d, theepe "*S could hardly expect to be exempted. 
payiiiel The second method seems to assure 
‘ souilll the stockholder of a tax advantage and 
il indirectly prove to be beneficial to cor- 
adie © porations. For example if a credit were 
compen allowed to individuals for dividends re- 
an ceived in computing their personal tax 
lividend liability, it would make the ownership 
eee of common and preferred stock tremen- 
ores a dously more attractive. 
divident Suggests Gradual Exemption 
"TF incom™® That there is room for improvement in 
sible due this double taxation field is self-evident. 
. ) [tis most gratifying to observe that some 
“Double § servants of the public interest are aware 
» of the injustices attendant to this mat- 
or elimi ter. Senator George, Chairman of the 
sseuilal 4 Senate Finance Committee in sponsoring 
- telief on this matter stated that although 
dui : the goal should be to exempt all divi- 
. inal dends from double taxation, it would 
, tert have to be a gradual process as the full 
= 'mpact would result in a loss to the 
ole al Treasury Department of $2 billion an- 
| a a nually. Senator O’Connor, Maryland, 





also is in agreement with the thoughts 
expressed by the Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, stating that in- 





. has al: 
> income 
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Taste II—Growrtu or Tax Exempt, Pusiticty Ownep Exectric UTitit1Es, 











1930-1948 

Total Privately Publicly Owned 
Teey Capacity Owned (largely Tax Exempt) 

1000 KW) Capacity Ratio Sapactey WETS y ‘atic seri" Ratio aig 7 “Sus Saaste 7 Ratio 
1930 32,384 30,285 93.5 2,099 6.5 1,601 5.0 226 0.7 272 0.8 
1939 36,863 33,908 87.3 4,955 12.7 2,607 7.2 1,650 4.2 496 1.3 
1gho 39,927 34,399 86.2 5,528 13.8 2,977 To 1,905 4.9 607 1.5 
19s2 42,405 36,042 85.0 6,364 15.0 3,158 Th 2,371 5.6 635 2.0 
iphe 45,053 37,442 83.2 7,6. 16.9 3,332 Toh 3,216 7.1 1,06 2.4 
1943 47,951 39,128 81.6 8,623 18.4 3,49 7.2 &, 322 $9.0 1,082 2.3 
19hk 49,189 39,733 60.8 9,456 19.2 3,447 7.0 4,886 9.9 1,123 2.3 
1945 50,142 40,307 = 80.4 9,804 19.6 3,586 7.2 5,081 10,2 1,137 2.3 
1946 50,327 40,335 80.2 9,982 19.8 3,708 7.3 4,920 9.8 1,354 2.7 
1947 52,322 42,986 60.2 10,336 19.8 3,826 7.3 5,027 9.6 1,483 2.9 
1968 56,463 45,313 60.3 1,150 19.7 4,078 72 5,526 9.8 1,546 2.7 
Source - Statistical Bulletin, EB. B. I. Year 1948 











dividual stockholders should be allowed 
a tax credit on dividends where the cor- 
poration paying the dividends already 
has paid taxes. 


Discrimination 


There are two types of tax discrimi- 
nation that have serious effects on public 
utilities. One lies in the security field 
and of course is therefore applicable in 
part to industry in general as well as 
public utilities. The other has to do with 
the tax treatment accorded governmental 
and municipally owned utilities and other 
forms of tax exempt enterprises that en- 
gage competitively with privately owned 
utilities. First, let us consider the situa- 
tion in the investment field. 

The individual investor is interested 
primarily in two things: income and ap- 
preciation of his investment. With re- 
spect to appreciation, the Internal Reve- 
nue Code does not discriminate between 
the forms of corporate securities. Both 
bonds and stocks are capital assets and 
their appreciation is taxed as capital gain. 
In the matter of income, the tax law dis- 
criminates at the corporate level between 
income applicable to stock and income 
applicable to bonds by taxing the former 
and exempting the latter as a deduction 
from gross income. As a result, the ad- 
vantage to the corporation of bond issues 
over stock as a means of low-cost financ- 
ing is accentuated. 

The really important area of discrimi- 
nation, however, in the tax field against 
public utilities involves the exemption of 
municipally and governmentally owned 
utilities from the payment of taxes and 
the tax exempt status of other enterprises 
which engage in the utility business. 
Until such enterprises are taxed on an 


even footing with the privately owned 
companies, there is an enormous advan- 
tage to those who do not contribute to 
the support of government. 

Discrimination goes beyond the elimi- 
nation of taxes on publicly owned utili- 
ties. The Federal Government also ex- 
empts state and municipal bonds from 
taxation. The results are that long term 
exempt state or municipal bonds are 
more attractive as an investment than 
utility securities, particularly to high in- 
come individuals. State and municipal 
power agencies are, therefore, in a posi- 
tion to float their securities at lower 
rates than can be obtained by the pri- 
vately owned utilities. 

The extent to which utilities in the 
electric field are owned by tax exempt 
organizations is shown in Table II. As 
Table II shows, in 1930, out of a total 
generating capacity in this country of 32 
million kw, privately owned companies 
constituted 93.5 per cent while the tax 
exempt groups constituted only 6.5 per 
cent. In the year 1948, however, we find 
the privately owned groups constituting 
80 per cent of the total capacity as 
against the tax exempt groups of nearly 
20 per cent. The creation and growth 
of tax exempt enterprises undoubtedly 
represent the most serious of all the tax 
impacts insofar as public utilities are 
concerned. 


Taxes Which Are Burdensome and Which 
Involve Unusual Administrative Difficulties 

Among the public utilities and rail- 
roads, there are a number of excise taxes 
which are by their nature inequitable and 
which in some instances are very bur- 
densome and costly on the companies to 

(Continued on page 431) 
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HE dollar sales continue to show a 
substantial increase for all sections 

of the country, according to the latest 
six-months’ survey of credit and collec- 
tion experience for gas and electric in- 
dustries in the U. S., conducted by the 
Joint EEI-AGA Accounting Project 
Committee, H. D. Amann, Chairman. 
Rate increases had less of an effect on 
the results than in the last report (EEI 
BuLLeTINn, May, 1949, p. 149); how- 
ever, one large company in the Middle 
Atlantic area was subject to a rate de- 
crease which adversely affected that area. 


















Number of Customers Gains 


We continue to show a gain in the 
number of customers connected to com- 
pany lines in all sections of the coun- 
try, with the South and the West again 
setting the pace. (See Fig. 1.) 

‘The outstanding has increased in all 
except the Middle Atlantic area where 
one large company increased its collec- 
tion tempo in an effort to offset a rapid 
increase in net charge off. 

The outstanding in per cent of sales 
indicates a downward movement in all 
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Credit and Collection Experience of U. S. 
Gas and Electric Industries 


Dollar Sales Show Increase for the Period January 1 


to June 30, 1949 








JANUARY 1, 1949—JUNE 30, 1949 COMPARED WITH SAME PERIOD FOR 1948 

PERCENT— DECREASE PERCENT— INCREASE 

SALES ~y 

NO. CUSTOMERS ON CO. LINES 

OUTSTANDING = 

OUTSTANDING % OF SALES f 

NO. DISCONTINUE NOTICES ee 

WO. METERS DISC. N. P. aid 

DEPOSIT OUTSTANDING = 

NO. ACCOUNTS CHARGED OFF TSE 

NET CHARGE OFF 5 Ss 














Fig. 1—Graph of Credit and Collec- 
tion Experience of the U. 8. Gas and 
Electric Industries. 


sections except in the West South Cen- 
tral area which again exhibits an in- 
crease. 


Discontinue Notices Increase 


The number of discontinue notices 
shows a greater increase than did the 
last report. This, no doubt, is due to the 
larger uncollectible bill figures reported 
in nearly all areas, and it reflects an 
attempt to reduce the charge off by a 
closer collection follow up. 

The number of meters disconnected 
for non-payment increased for every sec- 
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tion. This undesirable trend is indic, 
tive of the tighter money situatic 
throughout the country. 

Despite an increasing number of cop 
panies that are committed to the pra’ 
tice of reducing their deposit outstanif 
ing, there is an increase for the countrp 
as a whole. This upward trend is 
doubt a result of efforts to guard againgy 
the increased losses which were exper 
enced in nearly every section of the cou 


try. (See Fig. 2.) 
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General Increase In Accounts Charged ( 


Except for the Middle Atlantic ang 
West North Central areas, there is 
general increase in the number of af 
counts charged off; however, the inf 
crease is lower than that of the previo 
report for the country as a whole. 

The net charge off is up in all are 
except the West North Central. Whitt 
the losses are still increasing the ratee 
increase is slightly less than that showp 
in the previous report. It would appepe 
that the more stringent collection pr} 


tices that have been instituted are be 
ginning to show results. 









NEW 





(JANUARY 1, 1949—JUNE 30, 1949) * PERCENT—INCREASE OR DECREASE OVER CORRESPONDING PERIOD— 1948 





EAST WEST EAST 
MID NORTH NORTH SOUTH SOUTH 


ENGLAND ATLANTIC CENTRAL CENTRAL ATLANTIC CENTRA 


WEST UNITED 
SOUTH MOUNTAIN PACIFIC STATES 
t CENTRAL STATES STATES TOTALS 








SALES + 5.3 





+ 1.6 + 6.5 9S +103 +472 





+37 +142 +9. + 6.4 








NO. CUSTOMERS ON CO. LINES +2.6 





+is + 2.2 + 3.1 +7 +79 





+ 6.4 + 6.1 +64 +41 








OUTSTANDING + 5.2 








—1.1 + 6.2 t- 3.1 ut is as oat 





rites +70 E72 +47 











OUTSTANDING % OF SALES —0.1 


— 2.6 —0.2 — 5.7 — 2.3 a 





+76 -63 -17 16 





NO. DISCONTINUE NOTICES — 6.1 





roe +247 — 6.1 tae. he 


+53 —220 +258 +7. 





NO. METERS DISC. N. P. + 17.9 


+84 427.2 +369 +238 +19.8 


+224 +4498 +135 +162 








DEPOSIT OUTSTANDING +1.1 





+ 6.1 — 8.8 +6/ +143 +86 +68 —0.1 +40 464 








NO. ACCOUNTS CHARGED OFF + 20.6 





—4.] +68 —13.8 +215 +380 +313 +440 +276 +13.0 





NET CHARGE OFF +17.9 





+28.6 +-25.1 —48 +409 +11.4 +370 +81.5 +22.1 +28.1 


a less than .05 percent 





Fig. 2—Reflection of the Credit and Collection Experience of the U. 8. Gas and Electric Industries. 
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IX major prize contests will again 
be conducted by the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute this year, offering prizes 
honoring individual and group achieve- 
ments within the industry during 1949. 
‘Entries will be judged early in 1950, 
and the awards will be presented at 
either the 1950 Annual Convention or 
at the Annual Sales Conference. 
Competition for the Charles A. Cof- 
fn Medal, emblematic of high achieve- 
F ment in the electric light and power in- 
dustry, will be conducted under the 
‘new procedure inaugurated last year. 
‘Under this new procedure, five com- 
panies, chosen through a nomination and 
F reviewing process, will be invited by the 
iPresident of the Institute to compete 
ifor the Award. From these companies, 
pthe Charles A. Coffin Award Commit- 
‘tee will establish the winning company, 
after careful evaluation of the data re- 
tlating to the accomplishments of the 
‘companies under consideration. 
Established by the General Electric 
;Company and donated annually by the 
§ Charles A. Coffin Foundation, the Cof- 
Sfin Medal is the industry’s most coveted 
Hrecognition of merit. It is given each 
iyear to that company making “the great- 
jest advancement in its operation and 


F physical plant, thereby making a dis- 


tinguished contribution to the develop- 


jment of electric light and power for 


the convenience of the public and the 
benefit of the industry.” The Award 
consists of a gold medal for the win- 


ning company, and $1,000 for the com- 


pany’s employee benefit fund. 


With the exception of the Coffin 


p Award, administered by the Charles A. 


Cofin Award Committee, all prize con- 
tests sponsored by the Institute are un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Prize Awards 
Committee, headed by George E. Whit- 
well, Philadelphia Electric Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Four of the contests 
stress commercial activities, while the 
Claude L. Matthews Valor Award is 
given to honor acts of courage beyond 
the call of duty. 


PLANNED LIGHTING AWARDS 


This year will mark the second year 
of competition for the Planned Lighting 
Awards, first made available by the 
Better Light-Better Sight Bureau in 
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Six Contests to be Conducted by EEI Offer Awards 
for 1949 Achievements 


1948. Other awards for commercial ac- 
tivities are the George A. Hughes 
Awards, the Thomas W. Martin Award 
and the Laura McCall Awards. 

The Better Light-Better Sight Bu- 
reau will offer $1,400 in prizes for 
winners of the Planned Lighting 
Awards for 1949. Three prizes of $150 
each will be awarded in the field of 
commercial lighting, two $150 prizes 
will go to the winners in the field of 
residential lighting, while $150 will be 
awarded to the company with the best 
industrial lighting program. In addi- 
tion, a grand prize of $500 and a bronze 
plaque will be awarded to the company 
with the best program in all three mar- 
kets combined. In the separate cate- 
gories, bronze plaques will go to the 
prize winning companies, while persons 
responsible for the specified fields will 
receive the cash awards. 

The purpose of the Planned Light- 
ing Awards is “to give recognition to 
the utility operating companies which 
are most effective in raising the stand- 
ard of lighting in their community. 
Equal emphasis will be given to edu- 
cational programs on the relationship 
of light and sight for the public and 
allied industries, and to sales promo- 
tional programs to sell Planned Lighting 
in the entire local market.” 

Programs sponsored during the 
twelve-month period ending December 
31, 1949, will be considered. All en- 
tries must be postmarked or received 
at the Edison Electric Institute not 
later than midnight, February 15, 1950. 
All electric utility operating companies, 
whether or not members of the EEI, 
are eligible to compete. 

Separate entries must be made for 
each of the different types of market 
in the area served by the company. All 
homes—urban, suburban and _ rural— 
will be included in the residential mar- 
ket, while the commercial market will 
consist of schools, offices, public build- 
ings, stores and comparable trade es- 
tablishments. The industrial 
will include all local industries. 

The judges will be appointed by the 
Chairman of the Commercial Division 
General Committee, the EEI Commer- 
cial Director and the Chairman of the 
Better Light-Better Sight Bureau. The 


market 
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judges’ decision as to the winning entry 
will be based on two main factors— 
educational activities in the principles 
of Better Light-Better Sight, and sales 
promotion and selling of planned light- 
ing installations. 

Educational activities include educa- 
tion of company personnel, personnel in 
other branches of the electrical industry, 
and the education of all categories of 
consumers. Sales promotion includes 
consideration of company organization 
and methods, cooperative activities with 
local electrical industries and trades, ad- 
vertising and promotion activity, and 
the overall results achieved. 

The Better Light-Better Sight Bureau 
suggests that the Planned Lighting Pro- 
gram Plan Books may be helpful in pre- 
paring entries. Elaborate entries are 
unnecessary. Simple reports and ex- 
hibits in evidence of accomplishments 
should be presented. 

Presentation of the Planned Lighting 
Awards will be made at the 1950 An- 
nual Convention of the Institute. 


GEORGE A. HUGHES AWARDS 


The George A. Hughes Awards this 
year offer prizes totalling $2400 for 
outstanding achievement in the pro- 
motion of electric kitchen equipment. 
Offered by Hotpoint Inc., through the 
EEI, the awards have been expanded 
this year to include five separate cate- 
gories—electric kitchen promotion, elec- 
tric range promotion, electric water 
heater promotion, electric dishwasher 
promotion and commercial electric cook- 
ing promotion. The first place company 
in each category receives a trophy, while 
the company placing second in each class 
receives a plaque. In the electric kitchen 
category, the individual winner receives 
$500, while the person placing second is 
awarded $300. Individual winners in 
each of the other four classes will re- 
ceive $250, while those placing second 
will each be awarded $150. 

The judges will base their selections 
on advertising and publicity methods, 
merchandising methods, activities with 
builders and architects to promote elec- 
tric kitchen and water heating in new 
homes, activities of utility home eco- 
nomists in promoting electric cooking, 
and other promotional activities. 
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Any electric utility operating com- 
pany is eligible to enter the competition. 
Entries should include a complete list 
of all promotional activities in the class 
(or classes) being entered. Companies 
entering are advised to include any sup- 
porting material as well, such as direct 
mail samples, displays and proofs of 
advertisements. 

Entries must be received at the Insti- 
tute postmarked not later than February 
1, 1950. Presentation of the awards 
will be made at the Annu.* EET Sales 
Conference in April, 1950. 


THOMAS W. MARTIN AWARi} 

The Thomas W. Martin Rural Elec- 
trification Award consists of a plaque, 
presented to the winning company, and 
is offered annually by Thomas W. 
Martin, Chairman of the Board, Ala- 
bama Power Company, to the operating 
electric company that makes the greatest 
contribution to the progress of farm elec- 
trification and to general agricultural 
development. 

Factors to be considered by the judges 
will include agricultural advancement 
within the company’s area due to use 
of electricity; organization and plans 
for conducting a rural development pro- 
gram designed to build a more pros- 
perous agriculture; cooperation with 
other agencies; standard of service to 
farm customers, including new engineer- 
ing developments on rural lines; and 
development of farm load. 

Elaborate and costly entries are un- 
necessary. The merit and success of the 
activities described will be the prime 
factor considered by the judges, not the 
method of presentation. Reports and 
exhibits for 1949 must be forwarded to 
the Secretary of the Institute by Feb- 
ruary 1, 1950. Presentation of the 
award will be made at the 16th Annual 
Sales Conference of the EEI in April, 
1950. 


LAURA McCALL AWARDS 

Offered by McCall's Magazine 
through the Edison Electric Institute, 
the Laura McCall Awards, consisting of 
bronze plaques and cash prizes totalling 
$1000, are designed to give public ac- 
knowledgment to outstanding achieve- 
ments or ideas in home service work 
which advance modern 
through electrical living. 

Achievements and ideas may include 
home call operation, kitchen planning, 
education of the homemaker in the use 
of electrical appliances, home lighting 


homemaking 
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activities, community or educational 
group activities, home service calls and 
other helps on equipment sold by dealers, 
employee education programs and co- 
operation with other departments within 
the company, or any other outstanding 
home service activity. 

Three separate divisions will. allow 
equal opportunity to Home Service per- 
sonnel on a national basis. Division A 
includes companies in which the entire 
home service personnel totals more than 
three individuals. Division B is re- 
stricted to companies having not more 
than three home service representatives. 
The winning home service director in 
each of these divisions receives $200 and 
an engraved plaque for making the 
greatest contribution in any one or more 
of the activities listed above. 

Awards in Division C will be made 
to individual members in the Home 
Service Departments of three different 
companies ‘‘whose individual ideas, in 
the opinion of the judges, make, in the 
most practical and original manner, the 
greatest contribution to the advancement 
of modern homemaking.” 

Although individuals and companies 
may compete in more than one division, 
only one award will be made to an in- 
dividual or company. The contest covers 
the year ending February 1, 1950, and 
entries must be received at the Institute 
postmarked not later than that date. 
The awards will be presented at the 
1950 EEI Sales Conference in Chicago, 


Ill., April 4-6. 


CLAUDE L. MATTHEWS VALOR 
AWARD 
The Claude L. Matthews Valor 


Award was established to “honor acts 
of devotion to duty wherein extraordi- 
nary courage has been 
efforts to 


excercised in 
important electric 
service in the 


maintain 
service or to restore 
shortest possible time.” 

This year, as in the past, three cash 
awards of $150 each will be made avail- 
able by Claude L. Matthews, President, 
W. N. Matthews Corporation, to the 
electric utility employee or employees 
deserving of the 
In addition a citation, and a 


handsome 21-inch bronze medal will 


qualifying as most 


Award. 


be given to each recipient of the Award. 
Employees of company, 
publicly or privately owned, are eligible. 


any electric 

Factors that will be given weight in 
judging the awards will be the impor 
tance of the service affected, the courage, 
the good judgment, the quick action and 
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the devotion to duty displayed by 
employee. 

The chief executive of the utili: 
must submit the recommendation for ty 
Award, including a citation of the a 
of devotion to duty, the duty or dutis 
with which the recommended employs 




























uests 

















was charged, a brief description of thmthe \ 
events, a statement of the deed upg. Y. 
which the claim for the award is basedifer 5, 
and a brief history of the employerfipuests 
service. eThis 
Recommendations for 1949 must hgntere 
received by the Secretary of the Institupitthe de 
not later than March 1, 1950. ers, 2 
Burbin 

REDDY KILOWATT ANNUAL fcomp: 
REPORT AWARD Aad t 


Presentation of the Reddy Kilowarh 
Annual Report Award will be made # Ch 
the EEI’s Annual Convention in June 
1950. Established in 1939, the Awarit 
consisting of a bronze plaque, is mad ‘ 
annually to the electric light and pow 
company that “best illustrates, humafr : 
izes and simplifies to stockholders thar 
company’s operations during the pre 
ceding year.” 4 

All electric companies are eligible i 
enter the contest. Five copies of ty 
1949 annual report of each competing: 
company must be received by the Redigy *. 
Kilowatt Service, 50 Church Streeiy 
New York 7, N. Y., on or before Map 
15, 1950. 

























Socialist Failure in Jamestow 
Colony 
FTER the failure of the communi 
tic experiment of the Jamestompy — 
Colony, Captain John Smith establish” 
his famous rule that: : 
“He who does not labor shall n 
eat.” 
Writing of the results of this polic 
he said: 
“When our people were fed of 
of the common store and _laboriir 
jointly together, glad was he wih 
could slip from his labor or slumb 
over his task, he cared not how. Na 
the most honest among them woul 
hardly take so much true pains ing 
week as now, for themselves, the 
will do in a day. Neither cared them 
for the increase, presuming that hovg 
soever the harvest prospered, the get 
eral store must maintain - them; 5 
we reaped not so much corn from fl 
labors of thirty as now three or foi 
do provide for themselves.” 






















































Quoted from Captain John Smith: Gener 
History of Virginia, p. 516 of 1 Vol. Ed.—# 
Book. 
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d by a Electrical Equipment Committee Meeting 










he utilis 
on for thy 
of the af THE Electrical Equipment Commit- 
or dutis tee, with nearly 85 members and 





employempuests present, held its 49th meeting at 
‘on of ththe Van Curler Hotel, Schenectady, 
leed upggeN. Y., on October 3 and 4. On Octo- 
1 is baseifber 5, the Committee members were the 
employerapuests of the General Electric Company. 
PThis part of the program consisted of 
) must Minteresting talks on various advances in 
e Instituyptthe design of transformers, circuit break- 
0. lers, generators, synchronous condensers, 

Furbines, etc., followed by a tour of the 
ae icompany’s new turbine generator plant 


mand the Knolls Research Laboratory. 
Kilowatt 


. made g j Changes in Committee Organization 
1 in Jun A : 5 

Jun E. H. Snyder will be chairman of the 
1e Awarle 


Hpparatus and Design Division to fill 


od Bthe place of H. B. Wood. As the Te- 
» tee Mlacement for E. S. Fitz, C. L. Derrick 
siders aa Will head the Operation and Mainte- 

the pngeance Division. A. C. Gohlke will re- 


place J. H. Foote, now vice chairman of 
° ithe committee, as head of the Utilization 
eligible wm . won . 
- Division. Ihe members of the commit- 
_____. —Btee were unanimous in expressing their 
competing” a : 
‘Pappreciation of the fine work the former 
the Redd? ‘ ; : 
chairmen had accomplished during their 
sh Stree 
tenure. 
fore Map : ' 
' In accordance with recent practice, 
the first day’s session was devoted to the 
nNestowmpelosed session discussions of apparatus 
mtroubles, system disturbances, and other 
appropriate subjects of interest primarily 


communi. | 
Tamestowy ‘snly to the committee members and util- 
‘ +‘ 

establishes’ COMPany guests. 


A report on progress on the Joint 
fLlectrical Equipment and Prime Movers 
Committee on sleeve versus ball bearings 
j Was outlined by R. W. Wilbraham, 
harman. A questionnaire is nearing 
mompletion which will be distributed 
round November 1. 
















e fed 


d labored Every effort was 
she whgmade to keep the questionnaire simple 
rr slumb ind yet provide the committee with in- 


Napeotmation necessary to study the prob- 


og wil ecm. A prompt reply to the question- 
pains int ‘ aire from 100 per cent of those receiv- 
Ives, thepnns it will facilitate further progress in 
cared thet “* field. 

that hori F. S. Brown presented a summary of 


1, the get il fires reported, which included the 





hens period since October, 1948.- Twelve 

. from tie’’es of oil fires were reported, of which 
oe or foume’e involved transformers and three in- 
, polved oil circuit breakers. None of the 
th: Genet ®S Were classed as serious. 

ol. Ed. he Apparatus Trouble Report was 








B. Van Ness, Jr., Chairman 


presented by F. $. Brown for the period 
February 15, 1949, to August 15, 1949. 
A total of 235 cases of troubles were re- 
ported, of which 77 are classed as of 
major interest. Motors and transform- 
ers—over 500 kva accounted for 13 
cases each of the troubles classified as 
major. Lightning accounted for only 
per cent of the total cases as compared 
to 22 per cent for the similar period in 
1948. Replies were received from only 
57 per cent of those solicited. A higher 
percentage of replies would increase the 
value of these reports. 

Detailed reports by individual mem- 
bers were presented of some major cases 
of troubles. These were followed by a 
round table discussion of the causes and 
methods of prevention of the cases de- 
scribed. 

Discussion of F.C.C. Rules relating to 
carrier systems and incidental radiation 
devices, Proposed AIEE Guide for Dry 
Type Transformers, transformer audi- 
ble noise, and experience with pneu- 
matically operated oil circuit breakers 
completed the closed session part of the 
meeting. 


Operation and Maintenance Division 


E. F. Walsh of the Narrangansett 
Electric Company gave an interesting 
and complete report of ““The Care of In- 
sulating Oils for Electrical Equipment.” 
(This paper is printed elsewhere in this 
issue of the BULLETIN.) 

Prepared discussions by R. G. Call, 
American Gas and Electric Co., and 
F. R. McLean of the Pennsylvania 
Power and Light Co., indicated that 
there was some disagreement as to 
whether the interfacial tension and 
power factor tests were the only 
necessary to completely determine the 
condition of the insulating oil. Deter- 
mination of the neutralization number 
and dielectric tests were considered by 
Mr. McLean to be necessary for a cri- 
teria of the existence of oxidation prod- 
ucts. The efficacy of various types of 
inhibitors for insulating oils was also 
subject to some question. 


tests 


“Problems of Safety in Stations and 
Substations” was discussed by N. E. 
Brown of the Buffalo Niagara Electric 
Corp. 

Out of the 835 fatalities reported 
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within the electric light and power in- 
dustry during the period 1941 to 1947, 
248 occurred at stations. Analysis of 
these accidents by the EEI Accident 
Prevention Committee clearly indicate 
how and why these accidents happen. 
The problem is to prevent the accidents 
from happening. Designers, engineers, 
and executives necessarily must share a 
portion of this responsibility with the 
operating men, 

Designs should be such that safety 
does not depend on the alertness, skill 
and balance of the workmen. Rather, 
ideally, it should provide adequate clear- 
ances, etc., so that even with mental 
lapses, which are an ever present possi- 
bility, accidents will be minimized. The 
use of barriers, adequate clearances, sim- 
plification of circuit layouts, portable 
substations to enable less work on ener- 
gized structures, etc., all will help to 
prevent accidents. 

R. N. Southgate, Public Service Elec- 
tris and Gas Co. of New Jersey, and 
J. W. Miller, The Detroit Edison Co., 
gave prepared discussions which illus- 
trated the many improvements in designs 
and operating procedures instituted by 
their respective companies to minimize 
accidents at stations and_ substations. 
The use of barriers, simplified bus struc- 
tures which readily can be analyzed by 
eye, interlocks, safety watchmen, super- 
vision by station operators, were among 
the methods described. 


System Engineering Division 


“The Practical Application of Day- 
light Intensity and Temperature Mea- 
surements to System Operation” was the 
subject of a presentation by R. F. 
Brower, supplementing a paper prepared 

y J. S. Drummond of Consolidated 
Edison Co., entitled ‘Correlation of 
Electric Loads with Weather Varia- 
bles.” The type of load served by this 
company is unusually sensitive to varia- 
tions in daylight intensity and tempera- 
ture. To properly analyze load trends 
and, to a limited extent, daily load fore- 
casting, correlation of the effects of day- 
light intensity and temperature with sys- 
tem load is necessary and useful. Daily 
load forecasting based on these two fac- 
tors is severely limited because of the in- 
herent variations in present-day weather 
forecasting, particularly that relating to 
daylight intensity. The paper by Mr. 
Drummond describes the detailed meth- 
ods used in correlating the variables 
along with results obtained in analyzing 
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load data for the Consolidated Edison 
Company System. 


Apparatus and Design Division 


A description of the 69-kv bulk power 
supply system to load centers from the 
New East River Plant was presented by 
A. M. deBellis of the Consolidated 
Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc. A cost analy- 
sis of recent installations involving power 
supply from generator terminals to load 
centers was instituted which broke down 
the costs between the three major ele- 
ments: building structures for electric 
galleries, switchgear and subtransmis- 
sion. This study indicated that 75 per 
cent of the cost was required for the 
buildings and equipment. Of this per- 
centage, 30 per cent represented the 
building and 70 per cent the switching 
and miscellaneous equipment constitut- 
ing the galleries. Consideration of re- 
liability of service, space limitations, etc., 
along with efforts to reduce costs led to 
the choice of design with the following 
advantages and objectives: 

1. Elimination of multi-story gallery 
buildings or entire building struc- 
tures. 

. Reduction of high capacity switch- 
ing and bus equipment and high 
interrupting capacity circuit break- 
ers at low voltage. 

. Simplify outgoing cable design by 
using three conductor cable of high- 
est voltage that can be accommo- 
dated in present duct system. 

. Electrical galleries to be designed 
for construction on “pay you 

go” basis which requires flexibility 

for future load growth without ad- 
vanced plant investment. 


as 


With these considerations in mind, the 
design adopted provides for 69-kv sup- 
ply to the network area to be fed from 
the plant with a minimum of 69-kv 
switching and bus work involved. Four 
69-kv circuits using oil filled shielded 
cables will supply each substation which 
step down to the 13-kv networks. Any 
two of the 69-kv circuits will be paired 
on one circuit breaker position at the 
generating plant. 

D. W. Taylor of the Public Service 
Electric and Gas Co. of New Jersey de- 
scribed the “Control Room Lighting of 
the Sewaren Station.” Striving for im- 
provements in illumination of the control 
room and instrument boards, a mock-up 
model of the control room was con- 
structed. Various lighting schemes were 
tried which led to the adoption of a 
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parabolic curved ceiling. The curvature 
forms a surface so related to the light 
source that the upward component is 
directed towards the vertical instrument 
and switchboards rather than the even 
distribution normally attained with the 
usual flat surface used with indirect 
lighting. A new cover for the instru- 
ments was developed for the installa- 
tion which eliminates the usual shadow 
on the instrument face from the top 
cover when down lighting is used. The 
fluorescent lights used are of the in- 
stant-start type with incandescent lamps 
fed from the station batteries available 
for emergency service. 


Foreign Practice Division 
In addition to reports from W. R. 
Way concerning recent Canadian de- 
velopments and from A. V. DeBeech on 
developments in other foreign countries, 
a comprehensive description of “System 
Planning on the Shawinigan Water and 
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Power Company’s System,” prepared by 
E. W. Knapp and J. M. Crawford, was 
presented by Mr. Knapp. The presen: 
peak load on the system is 1,200,00) 
horsepower and it is estimated that by 
1953 it will be 1,500,000 horsepower, 
All generation is from hydro power, 
primarily on the St. Maurice River 
The area served is relatively large anj 
thinly populated, necessitating transmis. 
sion of large blocks of power over cop. 
siderable distances. Transmission and 
subtransmission voltages are 220 kv, 130 
kv and 66 kv. Provision for sleet melt. 
ing is important and at each main sty. 
tion is provided for by means of a trans. 
fer bus. The general scheme of opera. 


tion is to maintain relatively flat voltage 


on the main receiving busses and variable 
voltage on main sending busses. This js 
accomplished by varying generator volt. 
age, the use of regulators and regulating 
transformers, static capacitors and syn- 
chronous condensers. 





Transmission and Distribution Committee 
Meeting 
J. E. McCormack, Chairman 


HE fiftieth meeting of the Trans- 
mission and Distribution Commit- 
tee was held on Oct. 31 and Nov. 1 at 
the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Maryland, with 150 members and guests 
in attendance. 
Construction and 


Safe Design, Operation 


The session on safe design, construc- 
tion and operation, sponsored by C. E. 
Bathe, featured a discussion of pole top 
grounding practices. T. J. Brosnan 
opened the discussion by noting that 
many fatalities contact with 
grounds at the pole top, noting the 
varying grounding practices among com- 


involve 


panies and questioning the desirability 
of bringing ground conductors into the 
primary area. Many companies avoid 
this problem at the higher distribution 
voltages through the use of hot line 
tools and Mr. Brosnan suggested pos- 
sible consideration of their use at the 
lower voltages. He also suggested more 
effort to remove lines from service for 
maintenance. 

J. A. Pulsford and G. E. Dean 
pointed out that poles have sufficient 
conductivity to provide dangerous paths 
to ground, thus elimination of metallic 
grounds in the primary area creates a 


false sense of security. 


E. W. Oester. 
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reich emphasized the futility of trying 
to build accident proof structures, noting 
that more contacts occur on jobs on 
simple structures than on complex struc 
tures where the necessity for alertnes 
is more obvious. While recognizing the 
need for attention to safety in design, 
he stressed the advantages of investment 
in safety training over the provision of 
excessive increases and 
working space. 


in clearances 


Standards and Specifications 


Subcommittee chairmen reviewed ac 
tivities of the Standards and Specifics 
tions Group, sponsored by W. E. Losi 

F. A. Ashbaugh announced 


been releasea for publication. 
for Southern Pine crossarms with the 
objective of providing for an equivalent 
to the Douglas Fir crossarm. 

R. M. Havourd reported that T & D 


Committee balloting on EEI-NEMA 


specifications for suspension, spool and 
strain insulators has been completed. 
A few minor modifications will be mad 
as a result of comments received. Work 


that 
TD-90, “Specifications for Douglas Fit 
Crossarms, Treated or Untreated,” haf 
Gool 


progress is being made on a specification 
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specifications for low- and high- 
dtage pin and high-voltage post in- 
ylators is under way. 
E. K. Karcher announced that the 
evised edition of TD-1, “Specifications 
‘or Bolts and Nuts,” has been published. 
EI-NEMA “Specifications for Stand- 
1d Mounting Bracket for Distribution 
utouts and Distribution Lightning 
Arresters’” (EEI Publication No. TDJ- 
19), is being printed. First drafts of 
proposed specifications for pole-top pins 
ind guy clamps have been reviewed by 
he Line Hardware Subcommittee and 
, first draft of a revision of TD-3, 
‘Specifications for Lag Screws” is ready 
Hor review. 
' W.L. Vest, Jr., reviewed the status 
pf proposed EEI-NEMA standard char- 
acteristics for distribution fuse links. 
Nentative characteristics approved by 
he T & D Committee are now under 
study by the various fuse manufacturers. 
F On behalf of R. J. Palmer, W. E. 
osie reported that consideration of a 
Hew last-minute suggestions for changes 
has delayed completion of EEI-NEMA 
Street lighting equipment specifications 
Hor filament lamps, photometric tests for 
Juminaires, voltage classification and 
pendant luminaire mountings. 


General Engineering 


The General Engineering Group, 


















Mponsored by J. W. Anderson, covered 
wide variety of subjects. 

E. V. Sayles, H. P. Sleeper, G. B. 
Dodds, F. E. Davis, Jr. and C. P. 
EXenis reviewed details of the AEIC- 
FEI Joint Report on Branch Circuit 
Mvercurrent Protection (EEI Publica- 
ition No. R-9). 

© A closed session, with attendance 
imited to members and other utility 
Hepresentatives, included discussion of 
: ry-type transformer failures. 

| W. C. Phillips reported that both 
Begional and national frequency coor- 
Mination plans for mobile radio service 
mere completed by the National Com- 
hhittee on Utilities Radio and approved 
y the FCC early in July. Allocations 
ow are being made almost entirely in 
ccordance with these plans although 
he backlog of applications for frequency 
odifications now has reached a point 
here about 90 days is required for 
Tocessing by the FCC. 

A Communications Subcommittee has 
fen appointed to study that part of 
ently FCC proposed rules relating to 
Atier current systems. Arrangements 
ave been made to conduct measure- 
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ments of radiated field strengths on sev- 
eral types of transmission circuits. 

G. E. Dean presented a letter dis- 
tributed to all television dealers in his 
company’s area asking for cooperation 
to insure that all television antenna in- 
stallations maintain a safe clearance 
from power lines and are supported and 
guyed to withstand ice and wind loads. 

A session on major system troubles 
included a report describing the effects 
of the April 13 earthquake in Washing- 
ton state by J. Bankus on behalf of 
M. T. Crawford. Power system dam- 
age was slight despite an earthquake 
intensity of eight. J. B. Hiers, Jr., 
described the effects of the most severe 
of the four hurricanes experienced in 
Florida this year. There was extensive 
damage to the power system but im- 
proved construction methods, an exten- 
sive FM radio communications system 
and a carefully planned emergency or- 
ganization procedure paid off in speed- 
ing restoration of service. G. F. Switzer 
reported difficulties with restrikes in 
switching large 34.5 kv banks and the 
chairman described an outage caused by 
cross-phasing a 27-kv feeder. 


Underground Group 


The Underground Group, sponsored 
by J. A. Pulsford, held a closed session 
to discuss high-voltage cable terminal 
failures. 

M. W. Ghen reported that review of 
the second draft of proposed EEI- 
NEMA standards for conventional sub- 
mersible-type transformers has been 
completed and that preparation of a 
tentative First Report is underway. An 
initial draft of proposed standards for 
network transformers also is being 
prepared. 

Final data on 1947 cable operations 
were summarized by J. J. Pokorny. 
The cable failure rate of 5.6 per 100 
cable miles was the same as in 1946. 
Non-inherent causes accounted for 77 
per cent of these; 37 per cent being due 
to mechanical damage and 30 per cent 
due to corrosion. otal failure rates as 
well as rates for the various types of 
failure varied widely among companies. 

J. A. Pulsford reported appointment 
of a subcommittee to revise and simplify 
the Network Operations Report in an 
effort to eliminate non-essential informa- 
tion and speed up reporting, compilation 
and publication. 

C. T. Hatcher announced that the 
AEIC and EEI jointly will sponsor con- 
tinuation of tests on losses in pipe-type 
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cable initiated by the Consolidated 


Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc. 

A new sectional, precast concrete 
manhole described by L. G. Kraft fea- 
tures separate upper and lower wall 
sections one of which contains openings 
in adjacent walls. This section can be 
turned, inverted or interchanged with 
the other section to provide a total of 
16 different locations for conduit con- 
nections. G. H. Fiedler then described 
experimental use of standard cattle-pass 
sections for sectional precast manholes. 
The only modification is a cast hole in 
the top of one section to serve as an 


entrance. Ends are built of concrete 
blocks. 


A new, highly maneuverable cable 
reel lifting truck for pulling cable in 
or out was described by L. W. Clark. 

A symposium on practices governing 
the use of space on customers’ premises 
and sidewalk areas for transformer 
vaults revealed considerable variation 
due primarily to city ordinances and 
other local conditions beyond the con- 
trol of the utilities. J. W. Anderson, 
M. W. Ghen, D. C. Hawley, R. E. 
Morse, W. M. Penney, J. A. Pulsford, 
W. R. Weise, W. S. Wilder and W. J. 
Witte described detailed practices in 
cities with extensive underground sys- 
tems. 


Overhead Group 


J. W. Anderson, G. E. Dean, H. J. 
DeBaun, J. W. Drummond, W. M. 
Penney, E. C. Rue and W. S. Wilder 
participated in a panel discussion on 
restoration of service after severe storms, 
conducted by L. G. Smith, sponsor of 
the Overhead Group. Most agreed that 
normal weather reports are of limited 
aid, particularly when icing conditions 
vary widely between local areas 
few feet apart in elevation. 
Several companies provide for systematic 
reporting by company personnel located 
throughout the system area and consid- 
erable use is made of reports from ad- 
jacent Several companies 
have extensive and detailed plans for 
reorganization and decentralization to 
cope with severe storms. 

M. H. McGrath of the General 
Cable Corporation, L. L. Carter of the 
Anaconda Wire and Cable Company 
and E. J. Merrell of the Phelps Dodge 
Copper Products Corporation each pre- 
sented papers describing recent progress 
in coverings for weatherproof wire. 

(Continued on page 428) 


may 
only a 


companies. 
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(Continued from page 406) 
solution of these problems. Much of this 
valuable information is made available 
to the public through the Prime Mov- 
ers Committee Reports which have a 
world-wide circulation and which are 
unique in technical literature. Since its 
formation in May, 1911, the committee 
has published 195 formal reports on 
various subjects within its scone. An 
interesting article about the committee 
and its work was published in the July, 


1948, EEI BuLetin. 

Plans for the administrative year in- 
clude four meetings, the first of which 
was held on Oct. 10 and 11, 1949, at 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The basic work of the Prime Movers 
Committee is done by subcommittees 
formed from time to time to study sub- 
jects of particular interest. Subcommit- 
tees currently include those on Boiler 
Auxiliaries, Boilers and Combustion, 
Coal and Ash Handling, Gas Turbines, 
Metallurgy and Piping, Oil and Gas 
Power, Power Station Chemistry, Pow- 
er Station Data, Power Station Person- 
nel, and Turbines and Condensers. 

The Power Station Chemistry sub- 
mittee, for example, is a group of about 
50 chemists in the power plant field 
who hold their meetings twice a year. 
The minutes of these meetings are pub- 
lished and distributed to all members of 
the Prime Movers Committee. 

The Steam Contamination Research 
Project is sponsored by the Prime Mov- 
ers Committee in cooperation with the 
AEIC and an advisory committee of the 
turbine and boiler manufacturers. The 
research program is being conducted at 
the Armour Research Foundation. 

Members of the Committee also act 
in the interests of the industry with 
such national engineering committees as 
the A.S.T.M. or the A.S.M.E. They 
also cooperate on various occasions with 
manufacturers and others in the solu- 
tion of serious operating problems. 


Transmission and Distribution 
Committee 

The Transmission and Distribution 
Committee under J. E. McCormack, 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., chairman, plans 
three meetings this year. The fall meet- 
ing was held in Baltimore, Oct. 31 and 
Nov. 1, 1949. The winter meeting is 
scheduled for Detroit, Feb. 20 and 21, 
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EEI General, Accounting, and Engineering Committees 
Seek Efficiency, New Ways to Serve Public 


1950, and the spring meeting for Denver, 
May 25 and 26, 1950. 

This Committee functions through 
five groups and various subcommittees. 
The five groups and their sponsors are: 
Overhead Systems, L. G. Smith; Un- 
derground Systems, J. A. Pulsford; 
General Engineering, J. W. Anderson; 
Standards and Specifications, W. E. 
Losie, and Safe Design Construction 
and Operation, C. E. Bathe. 

Efforts are being made to have more 
of the members participate actively in 
the meetings and to have some responsi- 
bility by sponsoring particular subjects. 
It will be the endeavor of the committee 
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to have more discussion at meetings, anj 
to increase the exchange of information, 
One approach will be to devote a perio; 
to news in the industry, and reviews oj 
major system troubles and new develop. 
ments. Another will be the renewal o 
the practice of holding closed session; 
Closed sessions should permit more ope) 
discussion which will ultimately be o 
more benefit to both the electric comp:. 
nies and the manufacturers. 

Particular attention will be given t 
having fewer papers and more discussion 
of the papers by the members and guests, 
The large size of the committee has, i 
the past, restricted the round table dis 
cussion. The panel type of discussion, in. 
stituted last year, will be continued in ap 
effort to overcome the handicap of the 
large committee. 


Care of Insulating Oils for Electrical Equipment 


(Continued from page 418) 


periods of at least a year in advance, 
with the assurance that in the meantime 
there will be no failures due to faulty 
insulating oil. This system has been in 
successful operation for over five years 
and has resulted in a marked reduction 
in maintenance costs. In no case to 
date has insulating oil been removed or 
reconditioned which was not found as 
indicated by the quality control graph. 

There has been considerable discus- 
sion lately regarding the use of retarders 
or oxidation inhibitors in insulating oils. 
At least one large manufacturer of trans- 
formers does not recommend using in- 
hibited oils. Experience has definitely 
proved that properly refined petroleum 
oils fortified with oxidation inhibitors 
extend their sludge free life approxi- 
mately seven times. There is no reason 
to doubt that petroleum oils of the in- 
sulating type will not react in the same 
manner. 

The practice of discarding deteriorated 
insulating oil no longer need be con- 
tinued. In fact, deteriorated or oxidized 
insulating oil can be reconditioned and 
fortified to give a service life far in 
excess of the best non-inhibited oil avail- 
able and approach if not exceed the best 
modern inhibited To accomplish 
this it is only necessary to filter the old 
oil through fuller’s earth to an inter- 
facial-tension value of 50 dynes, add the 
proper inhibitor and it is ready to give 
satisfactory service for many years. 
Experiments are still in progress which 
are aimed toward still further reduction 


oil. 


in reconditioning costs with no loss in 
life expectancy. 

The private electric companies must 
find additional wavs to reduce the cost 
of operation and the proper maintenance 
of insulating oil is one way to make 
appreciable savings. 


Transmission and 
Distribution Committee 
Meeting 


(Continued from page 427) 


M. H. Pratt reported that question 
naires and reporting forms for use it 
the AIEE-EEI survey of outages o 
transmission lines, 100 kv and above 
have been distributed. 

M. C. Henderson presented a report 
by W. P. Holben indicating that th 
AEIC-IPCEA-EEI joint subcommitte 
on preassembled aerial cable specifics 
tions must obtain additional information 
on preferred practices of users befor 
proceeding further with the develop 
ment of specifications. - 


On behalf of C. J. Beller, H. ¢ 


Bingham reported that 37 companis§ 


have indicated that they will report o 
representative circuits in connection with 
the AIEE-EEI study of coordination o 
construction and protection of distribu 
tion circuits. Basic data already ha 
been received on 182 circuits and fault 
data covering the first half of 1949 ha 


been reported on about half of these. 
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develop. 
ewal of 
sessions, 
oe ba Financing Utility Capital Requirements. A 
y be of report of the Joint Committee on Financing 
compa- ff Utility Capital Requirements of the American 
Gas Association and the Edison Electric In- 
. stitute. 132 pages. Price $1.00. 
ziven toe 
iscussion® “XOVERING the “chief problem 
1 guests, areas” in the financing of the ex- 
has, i pansion programs of the electric and 
able dis F the gas companies, the recently published 
SION, IN report of the Joint Edison Electric In- 
ed in an ' stitutee American Gas Association Com- 
p of the | mittee on Financing Utility Capital Re- 
‘quirements finds that improvement in 
earnings in both the electric and gas 
utility industries will be “particularly 
“nt striking as new and more efficient plant 
facilities come into use, as cost levels 
' stabilize or decline, and as adjustments 
» loss in ate made in rates to raise earnings suf- 
S ficiently to attract capital.” 
ies mus} Co-chairmen of the Committee which 
the cost developed the report, titled “Financing 
ntenant® Utility Capital Requirements,” are 
to makt® Harold H. Scaff, Ebasco Services Inc., 


who is also chairman of EEI’s com- 
mittee on the Application of Account- 
ing Principles, and E. W. Morehouse 

d Sof General Public Utilities Corp., mem- 
ittee Eber of AGA’s Committee on Economics. 
In a Foreword to the report, the 
Committee states that it “has tried to 
7) assemble facts, experience and sugges- 
stions on what are deemed the chief 












questior problem areas in this plant expansion 
ruse TF fnancing program. Our aim has been 
tages “ito make available material that will be 
d above P helpful to utility companies in both 

Hindustries in working out their individ- 
¥ ee Sual financing problems. We have not 
be ptried to frame an industry policy or 
specifi chart a uniform course of conduct. We 
ortnailll ghave also had in mind assembling in- 
hella Formation which may prove helpful to 
devel those outside the industry who are in- 

Mcrested in financing problems from 
ue fi any points of view, whether as in- 
ompanie pm SOS; investment analysts or advisers, 
report otf nderwriters and dealers, or regulators.” 
tion wit) The Committee goes on to say that 
nation om lt is hoped that such groups will be 
distribu: @eided to a well-rounded picture of the 







eady ha lectric and gas utility industries, their 
and fault™Present financing problems, and their 
1949 hasmPsic strength and bright future.” 





f these. @ In approaching the problem of earn- 


s from the investor standpoint, the 
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report noted the favorable effect of re- 
cent regulatory commission action in 
approving rate adjustments. ‘In fact, 
by early 1949 many utility companies 
showed improved earnings from both 
rate increases and from new plants while 
industrial companies’ earnings prospects 
appeared uncertain. As a result, in- 
vestors began to look with more favor 
upon utility stocks.” 

The report goes on say, however, that 
“until recently dollar earnings available 
for common stocks of electric utilities 
had not increased favorably, nor in 
step with rising costs of money, when 
compared with earnings of industrial 
companies. ... Nevertheless, over the 
years utility earnings have shown far 
greater stability in business depressions. 
This stability is now again making util- 
ity securities more attractive to in- 
vestors.” 

Also characteristic of utility compa- 
nies is the higher percentage of earn- 
ings paid out in dividends as compared 
to the manufacturing company percent- 
age. In 1948, according to the report, 
industrials paid 44 per cent of the 
reported earnings available for com- 
mon stock in dividends, while utilities 
paid 70 per cent. Because utility com- 
panies in general require much greater 
fixed capital per dollar of revenue than 
do industrial companies, they must de- 
pend to a far greater extent on the capi- 
tal market for the financing of large- 
scale expansion. Hence, “they must 
maintain dividend payments to attract 
new capital on advantageous terms.” 


After detailing the factors making 
greater utility earning power necessary, 
the report shows that only a 2.9 per 
cent increase in the revenue of a repre- 
sentative electric company “would be 
needed to reduce by approximately 25 
per cent the price disparity of a utility 
common stock compared with an in- 
dustrial stock, at currently or recently 
demanded dividends and_ earnings 
yields.” 

The report warns against the selling 
of new stock “at prices lower than is 
proper and fair” as a “self-defeating or 
self-limiting device in the long run,” 
causing “dilution and partial confisca- 
tion of the old stockholder’s investment 
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Joint EEI-AGA Committee Publishes Report on 
‘Financing Utility Capital Requirements”’ 


and impairing his confidence,” and 
states that “sufficient new earnings must 
be produced to support the additional 
common stock at a level commanded by 
the existing shares.” 


In discussing possible programs of 
financing, on an industrywide basis, the 
report notes that in a program stressing 
common stock as the principal source 
of capital, composite per cent of return 
to the investor on the three main se- 
curity classifications would be from 6.5 
to 7.7 per cent. In a program in which 
bonds would be the major source of 
new money, the composite per cent 
would range from 5.9 to 6.9 per cent. 
The report says that “these figures sug- 
gest that, broadly speaking, no sharp 
or appreciable increases of revenue are 
required to maintain standards of earn- 
ing power on utility capitalizations al- 
lowed and earned in the past.” 

A major suggestion was made in the 
chapter on competitive bidding where 
the Committee recommended that: 

“The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission temporarily suspend the applica- 
bility of Rule U-50 to sales of electric 
and gas utility preferred and common 
stocks, and adopt a new rule providing 
that such sales may be made by any 
method, stipulating that the Commis- 
sion retains jurisdiction over the reason- 
ableness of price and spread. The sus- 
pension should be made permanent if 
after a trial period of two years, the 
new procedure is found satisfactory. It 
could be revoked at any time if the 
Commission found there was a return 
to conditions which it determined were 
unsatisfactory. 

“The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission increase the exemption from 
competitive bidding on debt transactions 
to $3,000,000 in any one calendar year, 
from the present level of $1,000,000.” 

Besides the chapters on earnings and 
competitive bidding, the report includes 
a summary of material covered in the 
study, an introduction discussing vari- 
ous phases of expansion, and chapters 
titled “Financial Information Program,” 
“Relations with Investors, Bankers and 
Dealers,” “Characteristics of Securities,” 
and “Impact of Federal Taxation on 
Utility Financing.” 
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PERSONALS 








Tuomas W. Maartin_ has been 
elected Chairman of the Board of the 
Alabama Power Company, and JAMES 
M. Barry has been elected to succeed 
Mr. Martin as President of the com- 
pany. Lewis M. Smiru, a vice presi- 
dent of the company, was appointed gen- 
eral manager to fill the vacancy left by 
Mr. Barry when he assumed the presi- 
dency. 

Mr. Martin stated that he expects to 
continue active connection with the 


Mr. MartTIN 


affairs of the company in his new posi- 
tion as Chairman of the Board. Be- 
ginning with the organization of the 
original investors in the company 38 
years ago, Mr. Martin has served the 
company in an executive position with- 
out interruption—the last 30 years as 
president. In 1911 as attorney for 
groups seeking capital to develop water 
power in Alabama, he joined with the 
founders of the Alabama Power Com- 
pany, and became General Counsel 
when the company was established. 
Several years later he was elected vice 
president, and in 1919 assumed the duties 
of the presidency until elected to that 
position by the Board in 1920. 

“We look with much pride upon the 
many job opportunities which have been 
created because electric service was avail- 
able throughout the State,” said 
Martin. “Thus, living conditions have 
been improved, and the social well-being 
of our state has advanced with its eco- 
nomic improvement. We are perhaps 
more active now in this effort than at 


Mr. 


any time in the history of the Company, 
and we believe that the results will be 
even greater in the future than in the 
past.” 

Mr. Martin has been active in many 
civic and community affairs including 
the Community Chest, the Committee 
for Economic Development, and the 
Southern Research Institute. 

Mr. Barry, a native of San Francisco, 
Calif., and a graduate electrical engineer 
of the University of California, served 


Mr. Barry 


with the Electric Department of the 
City of San Francisco for a short while 
after graduation, and then entered the 
employment of the Northwestern Elec- 
tric Company at Portland, Ore. In 
1918 he went with Alabama Power 
Company as local manager of its Annis- 
ton operations and later as manager of 
the Eastern Division of the Company. 
In 1921 he became chief engineer of the 
company in charge of the construction 
of the Mitchell Dam Project; in 1923 
he became manager of the Southern 
Division of the Company at Mont- 
gomery, and later in the same year, he 
was made manager of Retail Operations 
of the Company. Mr. Barry was 
elected vice president of the company 
in 1926, and since 1932 has been a 
director and general manager of the 
Company. 

Mr. Smith is a native of Jefferson 
County, and a graduate of the College 
of Engineering at the University of 
Alabama. He joined the Engineering 
Department of Alabama Power in 1923 
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as a draftsman and became chief ele. 
trical engineer in 1939, serving in tha 
capacity until 1944, when he becam 
manager of the Public Relations Depar. 
ment of the company. He was electe 
vice president in 1945 and a directo, 
in 1949. 

Mr. Smith is President of the Bir. 
ingham Chamber of Commerce, membe; 
of the Alabama Board of Registration 
for Professional Engineers and Lanj 
Surveyors, a member of the Jefferso, 
County Zoning and Planning Com. 
mission. 


E. T. Moore, director of residentia 
sales for Virginia Electric & Power Co, 
Richmond, has resigned to become vig 
president and general manager of th 
Commonwealth Sales Corp. in Rich. 
mond. Mr. Moore has been engaged in 
sales and promotional work in the ele. 
tric utility field in Florida and Virgini: 
since 1926. He went to the Vepco sy 
tem from Virginia Public Service Cy 
in Alexandria when that 
merged with Vepco in 1944. 


compant 


Epwarp J. INGRAM has been » 
pointed vice president in charge of sals 
and commercial activities for Jerse 
Central Power & Light Co., Asbury 
Park. He succeeds Thomas R. Dobson 
who died suddenly Sept 18. 


Mr. Ingram comes to Jersey Centr 


from Reading, Pa., where he spent tk 
past 15 years as a Metropolitan Edisu 
Co. executive, first as lighting direct 
and later in charge of sales and related 
activities. Before joining Metropolite 
he was with Public Service Co. ¢ 
Northern Illinois. 


Haroitp A. SmituH, formerly publ 
relations director of Young & Rubica 
has been appointed associate public 
lations director of American Gas § 
Electric Service Corp. His experient 
includes 12 years in the publicity depart 
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ment of the New York Daily New 
five years as promotion manager ae 


sales 
Magazine; and seven years with You 
and Rubicam, where he was successive! 
copy chief, manager and director of # 
public relations department. 


FRANK E. SANForD has been 
pointed assistant chief electrical engine! 
of Commonwealth Services Inc. (fol 
merly Commonwealth and _ Southet 


promotion manager of Liberf 








ber, 1945 November, 1949 












ef elec Corp.), Jackson, Mich. He was for- 
in that merly Superintendent Distribution En- 
became gineering of The Cincinnati Gas and 
Depart Electric Co., resigning in 1946 to be- 







come western editor of Electrical 
World. Subsequently he directed several 
research projects for Copper Wire En- 
gineering Association and was a consul- 
tant for Line Material Co. Mr. San- 
ford is a past Chairman of the EEI 


elected 
director 






~ Birm. 
member 







istration ee § : 
d Lani Transmission and Distribution Commit- 
Jefferson tee and was formerly a member of two 


¢ Come EEI-NEMA joint committees—Stand- 
ards for Distribution Transformers and 
Preferred Voltage Ratings. He is the 
tuthor of “Electric Distribution Funda- 
mentals” and of numerous articles and 
papers on distribution. 
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E. F. DissMEYER has been appointed 
iGeneral Staff Engineer of Common- 
wealth Services Inc. He has been with 
the organization over 23 years, most 
recently responsible for system planning 
land special engineering studies, and in 
this new position he will assist in the 
general coordination of planning and 
igeneral engineering. Mr. Dissmeyer is 
"amember of the EEI Electrical Equip- 
ment Committee, the ASA Rotating 
Machinery Committee and the AIEE 
sr Jere Rotating Machinery and Power Gener- 
_ Asbunge@tion Committees. He is at present 
PChairman of the AIEE Michigan Sec- 


. Dobson 
10n. 


been ap 
e of sals 


y Cente p J. WeENsLEy, who has been ap- 


spent th (pointed supervisor of operations of Com- 
= Edise Mmonwealth Services Inc., will be re- 
3 direct Bponsible for operational and personnel 
id relate factivities, job progress and procedures. 
t ropolita Mr. Wensley was general manager of 
e Cod Wilcox Gay Corp., prior to joining the 
Commonwealth organization. He was 
formerly with Westinghouse Electric 
Aorp. as a design engineer and later was 


general manager of I-T-E Circuit 


rly publ 
Rubicat 


public nppteaker Co. He is the author of nu- 
n Gas Merous articles relating to equipment 
experiengeor automatic and supervisory control 
ity depateand about 50 patents have been issued 
ily Newt ® him. 

nager a 


yf = Libert 5 R. I. Orson has been appointed archi- 
t of Commonwealth Services Inc., 


* d will serve as liaison between archi- 
stor of tee’ and engineers designing works of 
architectural nature including heat- 

g, ventilating, -air conditioning and 

ghting of buildings. Mr. Olson has 

been aftacticed as a professional engineer and 
al engin¢@ an architect, and is a corporate 
Inc. (fofember of the American Institute of 

Southemrchitects, 
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Texas Power & Light and New Orleans Public Service Inc. 
Win Annual Safety Awards 


OP honors went to the Texas 

Power & Light Co., and New Or- 
leans Public Service Inc., in the Annual 
Safety Award competition for Ebasco 
client companies, it was announced Oc- 
tober 25th at a safety luncheon held 
during the 3-day Annual Safety Meet- 
ing at Chicago, IIl., sponsored by Ebasco 
Services Inc. ’ 

The Award is presented to companies 
with an accident record better by 25 per 
cent or more than the national average 
accident experience for their particular 
industry. Texas Power & Light had an 
injury index 90.78 per cent below the 
national average for electric companies 
and the New Orleans company an index 


87.24 per cent below. Other companies 
winning the award included: Superior 
Water, Light and Power Co., Missis- 
sippi Power & Light Co., Birmingham 
Electric Co., United Gas Pipe Line Co., 
Columbus and Southern Ohio Electric 
Co., and West Tennessee Gas Co. 

Gold and silver plaques and achieve- 
ment certificates will be presented to the 
presidents of these companies at Ebasco’s 
Annual President’s Meeting to be held 
in New York City, Dec. 5. 

The Safety Meeting was conducted 
by W. T. Rogers, Safety Consultant, 
Ebasco Services Inc., under the general 
supervision of I. M. Carpenter, the 
firm’s insurance manager. 





Wisconsin Celebrates 25 Years of Farm Electrification 
at Connection of 100,000th Farm 


(Continued from page 414) 
water heaters, cow trainers and elec- 
tric fence controllers hadn’t even been 
thought of in 1924, but are used by thou- 
sands of farmers today to lighten farm 
work and make for better farming con- 
ditions,” Professor Duffee said. 

An interesting historical footnote was 
added to the dual celebration of 25 years 
of farm electrification, and the connec- 
tion of the 100,000th farm to electric 
operating company lines by the presence 
of the nephew of Dr. David Roberts. 
It was Dr. Roberts who in 1898 first 
used electricity on a Wisconsin farm. 
He secured his energy from an inter- 
urban trolley wire of the then Milwau- 
kee Electric Railway and Light Com- 
pany, served by the Wisconsin Electric 
Power Company. 

At the celebration at Ripon, Dr. 
Roberts’ nephew remarked, “It doesn’t 
seem possible that it was more than 
half a century ago. The neighbors 
looked on it as sort of a joke. But 
when they saw the electric lights, then 
about the only use for electricity, they 
could see it was a great improvement 
over the oil lamp for the house and 
the lantern for the barn. 

“We received service from the old 
interurban line, then owned by the Wis- 
consin Electric Power Company. Dur- 
ing the transportation rush hours, the 
old carbon filament lamps used to waver, 
fade and come on again, but, neverthe- 
less, we were glad to have this better 
and safer method of lighting our barns. 
Neighbors came in to see what elec- 
tricity could do on the farm. It seems 








to me that a short time later we acquired 
a motor for the water pump and also 
put one on our milking machine.” 

G. W. Van Derzee, commenting on 
Mr. Roberts’ remarks, said, “It’s men 
with vision and courage like Dr. Roberts 
who have to be the pioneers in any 
development, and I salute him as the 
original pioneer of farm electrification 
in Wisconsin. We in the electric in- 
dustry, too, like to think of ourselves 
as pioneers in rural electrification. Start- 
ing with Dr. Roberts’ farm in 1898, we 
have pioneered rural line construction, 
developed new uses for electricity on 
the farm, engaged in extensive experi- 
mental work and established electricity 
as the farmers’ low-cost, competent 


hired hand.” 


Impact of Taxation on 
Public Utilities 
(Continued from page 421) 


administer. Outstanding among the 
taxes in this category, for example, is 
the Federal Electrical Energy 3 1/3 per 
cent Tax. Another tax in this category 
is the Transportation Tax. It may be 
well to briefly outline the difficulties con- 
cerning these taxes. 


Federal Electrical Energy Tax 
Electrical energy is a universal neces- 
sity. Excise taxes similar to this tax are 
not levied on other necessities such as 
water, food, rent, drugs, etc. The elec- 
trical energy tax is a hidden tax that in- 
creases the cost of electricity to the cus- 
tomer. The tax is imposed solely upon 
sales by privately owned utilities and not 
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upon sales by municipally, or, coopera- 
tively owned utilities. This imposes an 
unfair burden upon the customers of the 
privately owned utilities who ultimately 
pay the tax. No tax is levied on other 
forms of energy derived from coal, oil, 
gas, and other sources. 

Electrical energy produced for self-use 
is not taxed and to avoid serious compe- 
titive discrimination, Congress imposed 
no tax upon utility sales to industrial 
customers. However, electricity sold for 
commercial use is taxed. This non-taxa- 
bility of industrial consumption and the 
taxability of commercial consumption has 
resulted in uncertainty and confusion be- 
cause it is often impossible to unscramble 
the commercial and industrial activities 
of a business consumer. Inspections must 
be made frequently and costs to the com- 
panies of administration are out of all 
proportion to the tax paid. 


Transportation Tax 

The Transportation Tax was imposed 
as a war revenue measure and it has 
served its purpose. Because of the bur- 
den that its administration and collec- 
tion places upon public carriers, the bur- 
den of the tax upon the mining, heavy 
goods, and other specific industries, and 
its competitive disadvantages to produc- 
ers located long distances from sources 
of supply or markets, the prompt repeal 
of the transportation taxes would be de- 
sirable. 

Other excise imposts which affect the 
private utility industries, the burden of 
which is difficult to determine, include 
taxes on radios, refrigerators, air condi- 
tioners, electric appliances, electric light 
bulbs and tubes. The repeal of these 
items deserves consideration along with 
the others previously discussed. In fact, 
all the excise taxes might be studied in 
the light of present day revenue require- 
ments and the contribution of each there- 
to as well as their economic consequences. 


Production Incentives at 
Wisconsin Electric Power 
Company 


(Continued from page 412) 


executives become over-impressed with 
their seeming complexity. Sure, time 
and motion study have a place in the 
development of production incentives, 
after they have reached a high level of 
refinement, but we did not have a time- 
study man on the property in the be- 
ginning. 
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York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 


York, N. Y. 


13-16 
cago, IIl. 


10-14 
17-19 
ville, Ky. 


24-26 
25-26 
26-28 


dence, R. I. 


11-12 
son, Mich 
15-18 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


12-16 
12-16 
19-23 
26-30 





CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


DECEMBER 
Industria] Relations Committee, EEI, New York, N. Y. . 
Committee on Financing and Investor Relations, EEI, Biltmore Hotel, New 
Winter Meeting, American Society of Agricultural Engineers, Stevens Hotel, 


National Farm Electrification Conference, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III. 


1950 


JANUARY 


19-20 Industrial Relations Committee, EEI, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
30-Feb. 3 American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Winter General Meeting, New 


FEBRUARY 


Electrical Equipment Committee, EEI, Netherlands-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Industrial Relations Committee, EEI, Palmer House, Chicago, III. 

Pennsylvania Electric Association, Transmission and Distribution Committee, 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Transmission and Distribution Committee, EEI, Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


MARCH 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
16 Industrial Relations Committee, EEI, New York, N. Y. 


APRIL 


4-6 16th EEI Annual Sales Conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Spring Meeting, Washington, D. C. 
1950 Conference of Electric and Gas Utility Accountants, Brown Hotel, Louis- 


20 Industrial Relations Committee, EEI, Netherlands-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Purchasing and Stores Committee, EEI, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Pennsylvania Electric Association, Accounting Conference, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, North East District Meeting, Provi- 


MAY 


1-4 38th Annual Meeting, Chamber of Commerce of the USA, Washington, D. C 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Great Lakes District Meeting, Jack 


54th Annual Meeting, National Fire Protection Association, Haddon Hall 


23-26 National District Heating Association, Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. 
31-June 2 Pacific Coast Electrical Association, Inc., Reno, Nevada. 


JUNE 


5-7 Epison Execrric Institute, Annual Meeting, Atlantic City, N. J. 

National Electrical Wholesalers Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Summer Meeting, Pasadena, Calif. 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Semi-Annual Meeting, St. Louis, Ma 
American Society for Testing Materials, Atlantic City, N. J. 





What little motion study we do now 
was adopted a quarter of a century after 
the plans were in successful operation. 
We have never employed a trained time- 
study man or an experienced Industrial 
Engineer. We have them, of course, 
but we made them out of our Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineers and some 
good High School graduates. We did 
not even buy a stop watch until several 
plans had been developed. I have no 
brief either for or against Industrial 
Engineering firms who are equipped to 
install incentive systems. I know little 
about them, but any Company embark- 
ing on a system of incentives must, soon- 
er or later, build up its own group to 


develop, maintain and administer 
plans. 

If I were with a company that¥ 
no incentive plans—nothing but a 4 
sion to install some—I would start! 
one young Engineer who has analy 
ability and the capacity for orig 
thinking, preferably a graduate of 
of the fine Industrial Engine 
courses which colleges and univers 
are operating. I would permit him 
recruit assistance only as he pr 
need for it by producing tangible i 
That sounds like a humble begin 
We know it is, because that is wi 
Wisconsin Electric Power Com 
began. 
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EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 
Evmer L. Linpsetnu, President......... The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
L. Vi. Bewmees, Fico rahe. ccs cc cccseseccses.ess Carolina Power & Light Co., Raleigh, N. C. 
H. S. BENNION, Vice-President and Managing Director. ..420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
K. BB. Coeereee, Tree... cccsscscecs American Gas & Electric Service Corp., New York N. Y. 
NAAR Te, WR, DOPING 5 6 .oikv cade acdGesecsices see aw 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
(Terms Expiring 1950) 


i cake dimen tamed Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
I Be I io aa cb nn cndessaneneaedsin The Hartford Electric Light Co., Hartford, Conn. 
ee a a oe aia akan eieta ewe eeu Mississippi Power & Light Co., Jackson, Miss. 
a) ds ln de ca es dane 6 Miler a ele Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y. 
rrr jpeaaicahion acechieed San Diego Gas & Electric Co., San Diego, Calif. 
5, 0 EE 65.45 5s 24kb dod ntdpasrecenanes ween teaes Central Illinois Light Co., Peoria, Ill. 
ee ee RIE EER ss cctaceves 4 opsreia is tacke a wane Raise wre Kansas City Power & Light Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
te Ra 5b. iiabh esd ended aenhanewky SRKKan Gulf States Utilities Co., Beaumont, Texas 
ee NR iat sda ee ou debbie aamuuees Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
ee eS wie 56a sh cashe bib Je Ode wes gta bas a as.2 8 we oprRte Interstate Power Co., Dubuque, Iowa 
ioc ck rec tampeebaawe cane sade es .Florida Power & Light Co., Miami, Fla. 
Pig Ai. TINIE re eine wide. w Nie acd Wiaiw elo aie ele Miwa el apa SHA Monongahela Power Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Ba Wie DUTTON gis eds c Oe re ee an) eee es eee Carolina Power & Light Co., Raleigh, N. C. 
6 ONS ick 2 ee oe een —_ . .....Metropolitan Edison Co., Reading, Pa. 
ae ae eee ere: rvice Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

PE ren re meee ‘ete ...Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

ciate dein atecte Som ...+ Utah Power and Light Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 

is cae a ae Maes 6 ee ..Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 

J. E. LorsEau i Pei acs cas seees ceed Ubne: Service C f Colorado, Denver, Colo. 
Paut B. McKek........ Sea avitloat ......+.+Pacific Power and Light Co., Portland, Ore. 
C. B. McMANus......... og eee ad veccecsccseeeeess-s Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
S.C. McMaeexm:....... ae BES cuss aD bibs South Carolina Electric & Gas Co., Columbia, S. C. 
Grover C. NEFF......... : ee eee Wisconsin Power and Light Co., Madison, Wis. 
a inc dP pady ea kke genes ween nek ween West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
PRARDLD COGUINTON 66 .6oiccecic dice ccess ...Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Ra iG cad seeaabet headnnhas aoen een Texas Electric Service Co., Ft. Worth, Texas 
Se LC: Ake tk RARE SAN AK pas ded buna eaee ...Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass. 
se as  IMMINNNGo os a ok ease ican ASR Sain ans whim We wens Ge Central Maine Power Co., Augusta, Maine 


(Terms Expiring 1952) 


Wi, Go) SERPOGONS crt a h.asticonndawanieswe The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Be II 52 oon ccc oN ra rein abun acs eee were a as Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pe PRI IIS 5 ia taco Gohan dro ce Id ee Oe aL Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cras. ©. TRRATIMR. «0 062s c0e00 Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Oe es. ck tv nceedussoenmunbants Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Fe bide RAw eds dee ce Kenn c eames Pioneer Service and Engineering Co., Chicago, Ill. 
none badd oesdnawecaadneos Wisconsin Public Service Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Oe Gb cnccccdcscawdesedbesedncnesvangeatiion Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ee ee saa ka cease nes san edunene Union Electric Company of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
IRWIN L. MOOrRE....+.+.eeeee ecccce ee are on New England Electric System, Boston, Mass. 
ie 2), erry ere re errr ete Buffalo Niagara Electric Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
PERM TRE Ge A is kb 3:5 ep oare es na anGlee ae wamewie apiee The Ohio Power Co., Canton, Ohio 
G. We. Vaart TDRRBER. occ cccccccccccceveccesces Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Rianiet BA. WOE kink icioies vivsisioin gee enee Southwestern Gas & Electric Co., Shreveport, La. 


Executive Committee 
The Executive Committee consists of the following members of the Board of Directors: Austin D. 
Barney, W. C. Beckjord, H. B. Bryans, Chas. B. Delafield, P. H. McCance, Chas. E. Oakes, P. H. 
Powers, O. Titus, J. T. Ward. 


EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 
(Continued ) 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 1949-1950 


D. C. BARNES Virginia Electric & Power Co., T. W. Martin...Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, A 
_ Charlottesville, Va. J. W. McArze Union Electric Co. of Missa 
E. F. Barrett. .Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y. St. Louis, 
S. R. BertRon Houston Lighting & Power Co., W. C. Mutienporg....Southern California Edison @ 
Houston, Tex. Los Angeles 


P wee 4 
Pacific ye 6 oe A. B. PATERSON New Orleans Public Service 


. . . New Orl 
eae lic Service Electri Gas Co., cans, 
OE Denes are Snes oe N. J. W. H. Samnis Ohio Edison Co., Akron, Q 
B. F. BRAHENEY Northern States Power Co., WIiLu1aM ScHMIDT, Jr., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power G 
Prentiss Brown. . The Detroit Edison, Co., Detroit, Mich. Baltimore, 
Curtis E. CALDER Electric Bond & Share Co., Puitip Sporn...American Gas and Electric Service 
New York, N. Y. New York, N, 
J. W. Carpenter. . Texas Power & Light Co., Dallas, Tex. A. H. Kenoe....Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y. 
SAMUEL Fercuson....The Hartford Electric Light Co., New York, N, 
Hartford, Conn. E. S. THompson The West Penn Electric G 
H. P. LIvERSmGE...... err: Philadelphia Electric Co. New York, N, 
Philadelphia, Pa. . Vz. Boston Edison.Co., Boston, 
B.. 5. PEaeee.....o 000% Niagara Hudson Power Corp., . Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mi 
Syracuse, N. Y. Os WATES: cic ace The Southern Co., New York, N. 


CHAIRMEN OF EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE COMMITTEES (1949-1950) 


ACCOUNTING 

Accounting Division Executive, W. H. ZIMMER The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Q 
A pplication of Accounting Principles, H. H. ScAFF Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N, 
Customer Activities, J. D. ELLIOTT The Detroit Edison Co. Detroit, Mig 


Depreciation Accounting, A. E. BAUHAN.......eecseee ceeeeceeeees Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N, 
General Accounting, H. S. Kinc Commonwealth Services Inc., New York, N, 
Plant Accounting and Records, F, E. DRAPALIK ....Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, ] 
Taxation, C. J. TRUDEAU Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Milwaukee, W 


COMMERCIAL 

Commercial Division General, Harry RESTOFSKI West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, ¥ 
Sales Personnel and Training, E. O. GEORGE : The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mi 
Wiring and Specifications, F. E. Davis Commonwealth Services Inc., Jackson, 
Commercial Sales Section, C. A. STEVENS Public Service Electric & Gas.Co., Newark, Ng 
Farm Section, J. C. CAHILL The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mj 
Industrial Power and Heating Section, R. G. Ety Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, Ng 
Residential Section, H. A. Stroup Monongahela Power Co., Fairmont, W, 


ENGINEERING 


Engineering Division General, E. W. D1Luarp New England Power Service Co., Boston, 
Electrical Equipment, B. VAN Ness, JR Pennsylvania Water & Power Co., Baltimore, 
Hydraulic Power, G. J. VENCILL Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, 
Meter and Service, H. A. BROWN........ Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., Rochester, Na 
Prime Movers, F. P. FatrcHILD Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, Ng 
Transmission and Distribution, J. E. McCorMaAck Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N 


GENERAL 

Accident Prevention, W. T. ROGERS....+ecseeesees re Ebasco Services Inc.; New York, N. 
Codes and Standards, J. T. BARRON Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N 
Electric Power Survey, Wax L. CIStee..... cc cccscccscscccsccsscccscces The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mi 
Financing and Investor Relations, C. E. OAKES Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, 
Industrial Relations, S. F. LEAHY The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mi 
Insurance, 1. M. CarPENTER Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N 
Membership, E. S. THompson The West Penn Electric Co., New York, N 
ere INE eg tt EAUIIORES,. «os 0 ik.ddre'ers 0 006 @ Aaa bs Be Ob AD eens Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, 
Purchasing and Stores, R. P. SNow The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, O 
Rate Research, S. W. ANDREWS American Gas & Electric Service Corp., New York, N. 
Rural and Urban Development, Grorck R. KEEGAN Western Massachusetts Electric Co., Springfield, 
Statistical, O. E. SmrtrH Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, ] 
Transportation, LINN EDSALL Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, 
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